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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Farm Home of 
Fred W. Parduhn, Brown Co.,S.D. 


Believes in 
White Lead 


Mr. Parduhn became a farmer 
in 1893. He now owns a 920 acre 
stock and grain farm. 

The house is modern, with a 
heating plant and water system. 

Mr. Parduhn’s belief in white 
lead and oil pairit is typical of the 
good judgment that brought him 
through hard times to success. 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil make 
the good-judgment paint. It 
wears long, keeps smooth and 
may be tinted any color. It 





anchors in the wood, its elas- 
ticity prevents cracking and it 
never has to be scraped or 
burned off. 


If you want to paint for both 
beauty and wear have your 
painter use Dutch Boy White 
Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. 


Materials for a test that will help 
make you paint wise, also a booklet 
of practical suggestions and color 
schemes, will be sent Free on request. 
Address our nearest office for Painting 
Aids No. 139 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
Uohn T. Lewis & Bros, Co. 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead 4 Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 











Pure Air ls Free 


Worth Money For Your Stock 


Don’t keep your stock in poorly ventilat 
, © buildings. You’re losing money if you do that. 
i Stock need air—need it just as badly as you 
and I do, They can’t do well without it. 
' ~ Chief Cupolas Ventilate 

= Put Chief Cupolas on your Barns, Hog 
Houses, etc. They ventilate buildin 
give the stock pure air to breathe at al 
times and make you more profit by makirg 
your stock healthier. Made of heavy, gual- 
vanized steel. Strong, substantial, dur- 
able and handsome. Easy to put up. 
Rust-proof, rot-proof, birds’ nest proof. 
Made in all sizes. 


Sunlight—direct sunshine—in your hog house 
means money to you. The hogs that get 
sunshine are the ones that grow most 

rapidly, put on most weight 
fora givenamount of feed CHIEF Sunshine 
and are healthiest in every 

way. That means that they Hog 
make you more profits when 
you sell them. 

Chief Sunshine Windows 
insure sunshine in your 
= hog house every day 






























admit the sunlight 

directly on the A 

floor of your 

. Easily putin on new or - old hog houses. 
Won't leak, won’t rot and won’t rust 

Write for our booklet ye saat Products. 


SHRAUGER @& J 
415 Walnut Street fowa 
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“MEYERS” STATIONARY 


























SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET iN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing elght styles with Crib Pians 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 69 moORTON, ILL. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Books for Farm Advisers—A library of 
agricultural books is to be sent to Mis- 
souri counties which have farm advisers, 
The be ill remain the property of the 
extension service and there will be fifty- 
six volumes in each set. 
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lowa County Fairs—According to a re- 






cent announcement from the [Towa De- 
partment of Agriculture seventy-four 
counties will hold fairs during the 1915 
season. Besides the state fair which is 
to be held from August 25 to September 3, 
there will be %1 separate fairs during the 
year. Thirteen counties will hold two 
fairs while two will have three fairs. 
County and district fairs have been 
allowed $39,000 more state aid this year. 
This increases the maximum aid from 
$300 to $800. 

Lime on Alfalfa Paid—An experiment 
in liming two acres of alfalfa has con- 
vinced Wingstone Brothers, of Montgom- 
ery County, lowa, that they had better 
apply lime on the whole 15-acre field. In 
the fall of 1913 they spread three tons of 


two acres, the lime costing 
There was not much differ- 
last vear, but this season the limed 
least six inches higher than 
field and Mr. Wingstone 
estimated the yield of these two acres 
would be at least a ton to the acre more 
than the rest in the first cutting. 


limestone on 
$1.25 a ton 

ence 
area was at 
the rest of the 


Live Stock Breeders’ Directory—The 
Nebraska Improved Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association is an organization which is 
striving for better live stock within the 


state. At a recent meeting it was de- 
cided that in no other way could the 
live stock industry of the state be helped 
more than by putting at the disposal of 


farmers a booklet containing 
names and addresses of various breeders 
and the kind of live stock they handled. 
This books has just been published and 
may be had for five cents to cover mail- 
ing expenses from the secretary, H. J. 
Gramlich, Lincoln, Neb. 

Practical Education—The Iowa State 
College graduated on June 3d a class of 
262 in the four-year and two-year courses 
in agriculture and home economics. There 
were 152 from the four-year courses in 
agriculture, 65 from the four-year courses 
in home economics, 40 from the two-year 

agriculture, and 5 from the 
course in home economics. Of 

graduating from the four-year 
in agriculture, 69, or 45 per cent, 


Nebraska 


course in 
two-year 
the 152 


course 


' are returning to practical farm work: 45, 





or 30 per cent, are taking up educational 


work, such as agricultural, high school, 
and college teaching, farm demonstration 
work, ete.; six will take forestry work, 


six dairy manufacturing, five agricultural 
experiment station work, two agricultural 
implement two manufacturing, 
one salesman of creamery supplies. Of 


business, 


those returning to the farms, 59, or 33 
per cent, will return to the home farms, 
eight, or 5 per cent, will start farming 
for themselves; eleven, or 7 per cent, 


will start as farm managers. Of the 152 
graduates, 192, or 67 per cent, came from 
farms; 50, or 33 per cent, came from cit- 
ies and towns. All of the men graduating 
are planning to make use of their college 
training in the work which they are tak- 
ing up. 

Live Stock Prices 
statisticians of the United 
ment of Agriculture, the 
animals—hogs, 





-According to the 
States Depart- 
prices of 


to producers of the United States on 
April 15th averaged about $6.59 per 100 
pounds, which compares with $7.40 a year 


> two years ago, $6.30 three years 
ago, $5.80 four years ago, and $7.74 five 
years ago. Average prices to farmers of 
the United States for different classes of 


ago, $ 











live stock on April 15th, of years indi- 
c ated, Were estimated as follows 
1915. ; 1914 ‘1 1912 

Beef _ cattle, oe 

per ewt. ... $ 5.96/$ 6.293 6.08'3 5.15 
Veal calves, ' | 

per cwt. 7.31 7.68 7.38 6.22 
Hogs, | 1 

per ewt. ... 6.48 80, 7.94 6.78 
Sheep, | | 

per cwt. ... 5.60 4.96 5.16 4.57 
Lambs, | | | 

per cwt. 7.35; 6.47 6.59 5.98 
Milk cows, | i 

each ......| 57.78{ 59.60: 55.34, 45.14 
Horses, 

oe 131.75] 137.95 148.05 142.30 





It will be observed that beef cattle and 
calves are lower than one and two years 
ago, but higher than three years ago; 
hogs are lower than any of the preced- 
ing three years; sheep and lambs, on 
the other hand, are ruling higher than 
any of the preceding three years: and in 
this connection it might be observed that 
the average price of wool, unwashed, on 
April 15th was about 22.7 cents per pound 
as compared with 16.8 cents a year ago, 
17.7 cents two years ago, 17.5 cents three 
years ago, and 15.7 cents four years ago. 
Horses rule lower than any of the pre- 
ing three years. 












Rockland 


al Fe 


Make the big trip this year—the one you have talked about for a 
long time. Visit the Expositions in California—see the wonderful 
Colorado Rockies, the Pikes Peak region, Salt Lake, beautiful Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast; the enchanting Southwest. Never an 
a like this before—perhaps never again. 

Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago, $57.50 from St. Louis or 
Memphis, $50.00 from Kansas City or Omaha, with correspondingly 
low fares from all other points. 

Liberal stopover privileges. Long return limit. 
Get a copy of our folder on the 


Panama Expositions 


Tells you how to go and what you can see. Also a copy of our 
Circle Scenic Tours folder showing the forty-two most interesting routes. 
Through standard and tourist sleepers. Choice of “Golden State Lim- 
ited,” “Californian,” “Rocky Mountain Limited,” “Colorado-California 
Express.” 

Automatic Block Signals Finest Modern All- Steel Equipment 
Superb Dining Car Service 


tatives are travel experts who will help you plan a wonderful and 
pooh reuagaae an economical outing, give F ne full information and look after 










pg PRR Pag? every detail of yourtrip. Write today for free 
| Rock | L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Tratic Meomger 
ock Island Lines 





Room 148 = Salle Station, Chicago 


Both Expositions included in one ticket at no extra cost 
San Francisco— San Diego 
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meat | 
cattle, sheep and chickens 











MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


Armours 
trzers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-growth, insure 
early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 
a good clover catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


Write for ““More Money From Wheat.”’ 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 109 









Chicago, IIL 








for 


All farm Work 





(ushman Binder Engines 


& Cushman 4-Cycle Gasoline Engines 
have established their reputation for 
@ reliability under the hardest test ever 
given a farm engine—attached to the 
rear of a binder in the harvest field. 
‘C) Thousands are in use, doing ali farm 
that were bought to use on binder. Fits 
any binder. Engine drives sickle and all 


machinery, leaving the horses nothing to 
do but pull the binder. 


Throttle Governed—4 to 20H. P. 


Run easily and quietly like high grade automobile engines. Very light —4H. P. 
only 190 lbs.; 8 H. P. only 320 Ibs. Run at any speed. Friction Clutch Petey. Iver 
A. Madson, Wheatland, N. D., says: “I have six engines and the Cushman is the best. 
It je aap acarburetor of the best design and 
also a good clutch, which other farm en- 
gines do not have. It does not jump like 
a heavyengine. Onthebinderit isa great 
saving of horse flesh. I rae 


@@ 


@ 


CS ‘as Sle 








~ Plamen i —— Bo all the 

wors' grain. t io 

Cushman people claim, * 
Ask tor free 


@ 


CUSHMAN MOTOR ‘woans 
N. 21st Street, —_Lincoin, Nebr. 
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A FARM WATERWORKS SYSTEM 


The problem of a water supply for 
the farm has been solved in a most 
efficient way by Mr. C. A. Marks of 
Hardin county, Iowa. The system cost 
Jess than $150, not including the work 
done by Mr. Marks himself, and the 
house has water just as handy as any 
city home. Besides this there is a 
hose for fire protection, it being pos- 
sible to force a stream of water one 
pundred feet high. 

A bedroom was converted into a 
bathroom, which, besides the closet, 
contains a lavatory and bathtub with 
not and cold water connections. The 
kitchen range provides a supply of 
not water for the bathroom, sink and 
small room, where the family wash- 
ings are done with the help of a small 
portable gasoline engine. 

The complete system would have 
cost Mr. Marks much more had it not 
peen for his impatience in wait- 
ing for the plumber, whom he had 
engaged. The piping and plumbing 
supplies had been purchased and de- 
livered to the farm. The plumber 
kept putting the work off from one 
week to the next until Mr. Marks, dis- 
gusted with so much delay, went at it 
himself. He was not a plumber, but 
he was handy with tools. One connec- 
tion after another was made, and var- 
ious pipes fitted to each other until 
everything was done by the time the 
plumber was ready. 

The plumber had estimated the lanor 
expense would be about $75, which 
was more than the material cost. Mr. 
Marks did the work at odd times, and 
did not figure his labor. He had one 
man to help him part of the time and 
the services of this assistant cost only 
$12. Encouraged by this experience, 
and influenced by the great saving 
accomplished, Mr. Marks decided he 
could get along in the future without 
a plumber very nicely. Since that 
time he has done practically all his 
own plumbing in connection with in- 
Stalling a compressed air tank, a grav- 
ity system, and in bringing water from 
the barn to the house. What he has 
done, Mr. Marks, says, any other far- 
mer, who is ordinarily handy with 
Machinery and tools, also can do. 

One of the important points to re- 
member in installing a home water 
system is to get all the fittings 
screwed tight. It is necessary that 
the pipes have enough slope to drain 
them back into the supply tank or a 
drainage system. For the latter, one 
Must have a cock at the low point so 
2ll pipes may be drained when there 
is danger of freezing. To further 
Minimize this risk, it is advisable to 
keep the pipes away from the outer 


Walls of a building and pack in saw- 
dust those which can not be kept 
away from severe freezes. The en- 


tire system should be as simple as 
Possible and planned for its durability 
and lasting qualities, as well as for 
economy. No lead pipes should be 
used if the water is to be used for 
drinking purposes, and all pipes from 
the supply tank to the point of dis- 


Charge ought to be as straight as pos- 
sible. 





Mr. Marks has both the compressed 
air and the gravity systems installed, 
and he can use either one by turning 


the other off for the time being. With 
the first, water is pumped into a 
pneumatic tank in the basement. 


Compressed air then forces it to var- 
ious fixtures in different parts of the 
house. When the air pressure gets 
low, all that is necessary is to start 
a small gasoline engine, or to operate 
a hand pump. With the gravity sys- 
tem, there is a storage tank higher than 
any of the discharge cocks. Mr. 
Marks’ plan is to use the gravity 
system until the supply tank is empty, 
and then resort to the compressed air 
system, drawing the water from an 
outside cistern. 


The cistern holds 193 barrels of 
water and while this quantity would be 
sufficient to last over almost any per- 
iod without rain, the difficulty was 
that the roofing surface on the huuse 
was not quite large enough to fill it. 





deliver the water. Pipes from the 
bottom of the tank connect with the 
water pipes in the house. When Mr. 
Marks wants to use the water from 
the barn, he simply shuts off the com- 
pressed air supply, and when he wants 
the water from the cistern, he turns 
off the suppiy from the barn tank. 
While water coming from the ‘varn 
tank, on account of not being filtered, 
is not quite so pure as that from the 
cistern, it keeps comparatively clean, 
as the barn roof is freer from debris 
and soot than the house roof. the 
water is automatically strained when 
it runs into the tank, and also strain- 
ed when it leaves. Water in this 
tank is used before it has stood long 
enough to become foul, 

Both the water from the house roof 
and that from the barn overflow tank 
runs through a good filter before it 
enters the big cistern outside the 
house. The filter is really a small 
cistern connecting with the large one, 











Hot and Cold Water for the Farm Kitchen Sink. 


The problem of getting enough water 
for the house cistern was solvea by 
eave-troughing the barn and at the 
same time a gravity system was pro- 
vided for. 

The barn had ample roofing sur- 
face, and since this source of water 
was utilized there has never been a 
shortage. Instead of leading the water 
from the barn directly to the house 
cistern, Mr. Marks had a large tank 
put in the barn near the roof, just 
enough under the eaves so that the 
water would run into it. In this large 
tank is an overflow at the top. The 
overflow water runs into the house 
cistern as soon as the barn storage 
tank is full. Plumbing for this was 
also done by Mr. Marks. This barn 
storage tank does more than simply 
furnish water for the cistern. It fur- 
nishes water for the house waterworks 
fixtures as long as water in the tank 
lasts, and had a larger tank been in- 
stalled in the barn, it would have sel- 
dom been necessary to resort to the 
compressed air arrangement. 

The tank being near the top of the 
barn is considerably higher than any 
of the water discharge cocks in the 
house. This gives pressure enough to 





the small one being filled with good 
gravel and charcoal. Water is so puri- 
fied that it could be drunk. The filter 
bed can be renewed with fresh gravel 
and charcoal whenever the old mater- 
ial begins to get foul. Mr. Marks be- 
lieves it is the wisest and best plan to 
purify the water before it enters the 
cistern than than to have to purify it 
after it is in by the addition of chemi- 
cals or by pumping the water out, and 
scrubbing the cistern. It is a much 
simpler plan to clean and renew the 
filter chamber than it is to do any- 
thing with the large cistern. 

A farm waterworks system necessi- 
tates some kind of a cess poor or sep- 
tic tank. Mr. Marks has his septic 
tank about fifty feet from the house, 
and he has never noticed any foul 
odors arising from it. The tank is 
underground, and is so concealed that 
one would never know it existed. A 
septic tank is the most practical and 
efficient means of farm sewage dis- 
posal, the process being partly me- 
chanical and partly bacterial. Any 
farmer with ordinary mechanical abil- 
ity can make one, and also install the 
tile connections with the waste pipes 
leading from the house, the essentials 








being a proper slope and absolutely 
tight connections. 

When Mrs. Marks wants any water, 
she does not have to carry it from a 
well; she simply goes to the sink 
and turns a faucet. There she has 
a supply of either hot or cold water. 
There are no basins to empty, nor 
tubs in which to take baths. The vut- 
door closet, one of the worst fly breed- 
ing places, is eliminated. The original 
cost of such a waterworks system, with 
its advantages and conveniences, can 
not be valued in dollars and cents. 

In providing a water system for the 
farm home, consideration must be 
given to the supply of water and the 
needs of the family. For a supply of 
soft water, a cistern or storage tank 
must be used. With a cistern, a pneu- 
matic tank would have to be installed 
to force the water to fixtures in the 
house. It is hardly possible to have 
a storage tank in the attic or on a 
tower, large enough to supply all the 
needs during a dry period. With a 
tank at least ten feet higher than any 
of the discharge cocks, gravity will 
furnish enough pressure for the water 
system. Water may be pumped into 
the tank from cistern or well by 
hand, a windmill or gasoline engine, 
or it may be filled from the roof. 


A tank in the attic should be large 
enough to hold sufficient water for 
a three days’ supply. The tank may 
be round, rectangular or square, and 
made of either wood or metal, which- 
ever fits the space and pocketbook 
best. Forty gallons of water for each 
person in the family is a liberal daily 
allowance, and probably more than 
will be needed. It is always better 
to have some left over than to run 
short. Six persons, therefore, would 
use about 240 gallons daily, and in 
three days would use approximately 
720 gallons. A round tank with a 
diameter of five feet and height of 
five feet would hold 735 gallons; 
while a rectangular tank four feet 
wide, three feet’ high and eight fect 
long, would hold 718 gallons. To get 
the capacity of any tank, one should 
divide the number of cubic feet of 
the tank by 7.48, which is the weight 
of a cubic foot of water. 

Some consideration must be given 
to the size of a cistern needed. Soft 
water is preferable for laundry pur- 
poses to well water, and, for that 
reason, most persons who install a 
waterworks system like to have a 
supply of rain water from a cistern. 
In -building a cistern, it is better to 
have it too large than not quite large 
enough, and the additional cost is very 
little. The roofing surface on the 
house may not collect sufficlent water 
to fill the cistern, but it is a simple 
mater to eave-trough the barn, and 
conduct this water to the _ cistern. 

A water system in the farm home is 
as valuable as it is in the city home. 
The cost of installation, especially if 
one does a large part of the work him- 
self, need not be much of an objection. 
The system on the farm of Mr. Marks 
is neither costly nor fancy. It was in- 
stalled for service, and it is giving it. 
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HENRY W ALLACE, Epitor 
H.C. WALLACE, - AssoctaT & Epitor AND Mg 
JNO. P. WALLACE, - Avy ERTISING MANAG ER 


HENT ty A WALLACE, - ASSOCIATE Epi rOR 


Aa ENTS Ww ANTED—In many loc alities 6 6! hsertp- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. if there is no club agent in your nelghbor- 
ho yd, write to us for | r ate: 8, s, DI anks, ete. 

“ADVERTISEMES Ts of meritorious articles needed 
by the former solicited Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we wil! take 
it asa favorif any readers advise us promptly should 
they bave reason to question the reilability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 

h the most intelligent and up-to-date 
tates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertise ments are accepted at any brice. 












COMMUNICATIONS are -e solicite: i from pract! cal farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published 





ProrToorarnus of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced tf of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates 






Qi ions—Subscribers are at Ilberty to ask 
que #3 On any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 
bie, either through the paper or by mail. We donot 
auswer questions for those who are not subscribers, 
When writing for information, always give name and 


Dost office ad jress, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All corre espondence : should: be di directed tothe paper 
an 1 ne ott toa any individu 11 cont rected with it. 





Entere TY at at De 8 Molnes Jowa, as sec ond class matter. 


ve opyright, 3915, by ‘the w allace Pub, 
«oe The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted Ali persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding ‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 

















Investment of Farm Profits | 


if the farmers of the corn belt states, | 


after paying off their indebtedness to 
the eastern states, had invested their 
profits at home, that is, in the corn 
belt, it would by this time be the 
garden of the Lord, “like the land of 
Ezypt as thou goest unto Zoar.”  In- 
stead of this, the corn belt farmers 
have made their investment to a very 
great extent abroad, and mainly to the 
north, south and west, under’ the 
strange delusion that there was some- 
where else a new corn belt waiting to 
be developed. Many farmers have in- 
vested their savings in climate, imaz- 
ining that they were putting them mto 
orange groves, where they could do a 
kind of gentleman-farming, in which 
there was little toil and no care, noth- 
ing to do but pocket the profits. It is 
said that forty thousand Iowa people 
attend the annual lowa picnic in Los 


Angeles. 
Others have invested their profits 
in oil welis, which yield no _ profit, 


in gold and silver mines, which exist 
only in the imagination and in the 
literature of the promoters. Others 
have put them into desert lands, under 
ihe strange and apparently lasting 
delusion that “rainfall follows the 
plow.” Others have put them in ap- 
ple orchards that grow good-looking 
apples, splendid lookers, in fact. but 
furnish no profit after the cost of 
labor, transportation and commissions 
is paid. 

This is human nature. We all like 
to get rich, and many of us think there 
is a short cut to wealth, that we can 
do as those “who toil not, neither do 
they spin”, and yet are arrayed in 
glory greater than that of Sclomon, or 
even the lilies of the field. Experience 
has taught us much. 

Had corn belt farmers invested at 
home, their farms would all be fenced, 
outside and cross fences that would 
be lasting, and hold anything that 
was put inside them. Instead of sell- 
ing corn to the world, they would be 
feeding it at home to well-bred cat- 
tle, properly housed and cared ror. 
They would have absorbed all the bank 
stock except in a few of the larger 
cities. They would have been able 
to finance any persons who needed 
and deserved financing, and would 
have been able to absorb the obliga- 
tions of all the smaller cities of the 
corn belt. 

Strange as it may seem, one of the 
greatest needs of the corn belt is capi- 
tal. A still greater need is that men 
learn how to handle capital wisely 
There are a great many farms in the 


corn belt that need drainage. There 
are a great many loafing acres. There 
are a great many farms that lack suit- 


able houses and barns. There is need 


| 
j 
] 








of large expenditure in good roads. 
We don’t mean brick or macadam 
roads all over the country, but roads 
over which the farmer and his family 
can go to town and church in com- 
fort, as well as haul his crops. Had 
we kept our savings at home, ve 
might by this time have had a rural 
high school in every township, and 
schools for our children that would 
give them the education, or at least 
th? opportunity to get the education 
which every normal man desires for 
his children. 

It is time the corn belt should begin 
to think al sut financing itself instead 
of financing the semi-arid sections, or 
the mountain states, or the Pacific 
coast, or sections of the south, where 
for good reasons they don’t care either 
to make their home or to have their 
children to m: ke their home. By this 
time any man who wishes to know the 
resources of any section in the United 
States, or any foreign country, can se- 
cure definite information. The corn 
belt is the most favor. section of the 
United States; has the richest soil, 
has a good climate, although we may 
not enjoy the extreme cold in winter, 
nor the extreme heat in summer. It 
supplies all the conditions for develop- 
ing the highest type of civilization. It 
needs capital, and hence the folly of 
making our investments in new and 
strange sections, or in strange lines of 
business. 

It is time 
speculative 
tention to two points: 
the productive value, without which 
the present prices can not be main- 
tained, to say nothing of increasing 
them; and the increase of their social 
value, that is, making each township 
and each school district a place in 
which the maximum of comfort and 
the highest development of character 
can be secured. 

The corn belt is in very great need 
of capital, working capital, capital that 
will make lands yield the maximum of 
increasé. But more than this we need 
to develop the ability to handle capital 
wisely, and that ability can best be 
developed by creating capital and 
then keeping it within reach. 


The Hoop-Snake 


We have the following letter from 
the young son of one of our readers. 
It is a well written letter for a young- 
ster, and goes right to the point: 


“Dear Uncle Henry: 

“One of the boys told me that there 
was a snake called the hoop snake. 
He said that it stuck its tail in its 
mouth and rolled all over the country, 
and if you got behind a tree, it would 
stick its fangs into the tree and could 
not get them out, and about an hour 
afterward the leaves would wilt. It 
don’t sound true to me, and I want 
you to tell me if it is true or not, if 
you please. Papa has your picture 
framed, and has it hanging in the din- 
ing room.” 

Don’t believe a word of it. There is 
a hoop-snake, and I will quote what 
the dictionary says about it: “The 
hoop-snake—a harmless snake of the 
southern United States; Abaster ery- 
throgrammus: so called from. the 
mistaken notion that it curves itself 
into a hoop, taking its tail in its 
mouth, and rolling along with great 
velocity.” Now you know all about 
it. There is a snake which from 
some peculiarity of motion reminds 
one of a hoop. It is found only in the 
south, however, and is perfectly harm- 
less. It does not have a sting in its 
tail, does not take its tail in its mouth, 
does not stick its fangs or sting into 
the tree, and hence the tree does not 
die. It is not necessary for the small 
boy to get behind a tree. Of the 
notions about it. we can say, as the 
country man did when he first saw a 
giraffe: “Aw. there haint no such 
thing!” Big boys have been scaring 
little boys with this story from time 
immemorial. We heard it when we 
were a boy. Our sons heard it when 


to quit thinking about 
values and turn our at- 
the increase of 





youngsters, and were probably fright- 
ened. 
Now, as to snakes in general. Girls, 


and sometimes boys, are usually easily 
frightened by snakes. There are ven- 
omous snakes in warmer countries, but 
in the corn beit we know of but one, 
and that is the rattlesnake. And it 
is more of a gentleman than some men, 
because it always gives warning be- 
fore it strikes, and it can not strike un- 
less it is coiled up with its head erect. 

In the eastern states they have the 
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copperhead; and it was the venomous 
character of this snake that caused 
that name to be applied to men who 
were regarded as traitors to their 
country during the Civil War. The 
garter snake and bull snake are harm- 
less. We don’t believe even the black- 
snake is venomous, but we know from 
experience that when cornered and 
allowed to coil up, it will make a 
fight. 

Snakes serve a good purpose in the 
economy of nature, as do all other 
creatures. All boys and girls should 
be students of nature. If they study 
the various animals and birds and in- 
sects, they will not be deceived by 
nature fakers, who tell these astonish- 
ing stories. Nothing keeps a man or 
woman so nearly straight in his think- 
ing as a love of truth, the actual facts. 

When we were a boy, we were told 
that toads were venomous and that if 
we touched one, we would get warts 
on our hands. This idea that toads are 


poisonous is an old one. Shakespeare 
Says: 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like a toad, ugly and ven- 
omous, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in its 
head.” 


As a matter of fact the toad, while 
it may be called ugly, is not venom- 
ous, and does not bear a jewel in its 
head. The toad is one of the farmer’s 
best friends. If you want to have 
some profitable fun, find a toad, make 
him a nice, cool place to stay in the 
daytime under a stone or board, and 
watch him as he comes out at night. 
If you have a piece of spoiled meat, 
around which the flies will gather, 
watch that toad get away with the 
flies. He has a long tongue with 
some “gum-stickem” on the end of it. 
Whenever he sees an insect, he shoots 
out that tongue. It is so small you 
can’t see it, but when he draws it back 
that insect goes in with it. It is 
astonishing how many flies he will 
get away with in a single evening. 
There should be a toad in every gar- 
den, for he will get away with the in- 
sects which destroy the plants. We 
believe the diet of the snake is much 
like that of the toad. There is noth- 
ing that was ever created that does 
not serve some good purpose in the 
economy of nature. 





More Advances in Live Stock 
Rates 


The attack of the railroads upon the 
live stock industry of the west pro- 
ceeds right merrily. Fusillades of 
rate advances are discharged at more 
or less regular intervals. In the west- 
ern rate case, heard for three months 
this spring by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, large advances 
were asked in live stock rates. The 
final arguments in this case have not 
yet been heard by the commission, 
and the decision will not be rendered 
until some time this fall. But in the 
meantime, the railroads have made 
two additional assaults upon the live 
stock men. A charge for cleaning 
and disinfecting cars, amounting to 
$2.50 for single decks and $4 for dou- 
ble decks, has been put into effect. 
While the foot and mouth disease was 
prevalent, it was very necessary that 
cars be disinfected; that was one of 
the ways of fighting the disease, and 
it cost the railroads some money. Now 
that this disease is practically wiped 
out there will not be the same need 
for disinfection. But the roads pro- 
pose to make these charges for it just 
the same. And the commission has 
refused to interfere in advance. 

The other advance is in the nature 
of a percentage advance, according to 
the valuation of the live stock. The 
rates now in effect will prevail if the 
valuation stated by the shipper at the 
time of shipment does not exceed $50 
for a steer, $30 for a cow, $10 for a 
hog. But if the shipper states the real 
value, which will usually exceed the 
figures named, the roads propose to 
charge an advance of three per cent 
on the rate for each fifty per cent in- 
crease in the valuation. Such a scheme 
as this is not applied to any other 
kind of shipments, so far as we know. 
The live stock industry is singled out, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is the 
basic industry of western agriculture, 
and notwithstanding the fact that it 
is now more profitable to the railroads 
than most other kinds of commodity 
freight. 

The various associations of stock- 





men will of course fight these aq. 
vances to the best of their ability. But 
it seems too bad that the manage. 
ment of our western roads can not see 
that their continued attacks upon the 
live stock industry will tend to break 
down the backbone of western agricy}. 
ture and turn our pastures into graig 
fields, to the lasting injury of the rail- 
roads themselves. 





Study the Drainage 


The wet spell which we have hag 
during the past month gives an oppor. 
tunity to study the drainage systems 
which have been put in throughout 
the corn belt during the past three or 
four years. lowa farmers have spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
tile drainage. Some of this has beep 
well spent, and some has not. The 
only businesslike way to put in any 
amount of tile is to have a survey 
made by a competent engineer, and a 
drainage system mapped out. Much 
of our drainage, however, has been 
done in a haphazard way, and the 
heavy rains of-the past month have 
demonstrated its inefficiency. Now ig 
the time, therefore, to make carefyl 
note of the weaknesses in the drain. 
age systems, in order that they may 
be corrected this fall when there is 
time to do the work. 


Let It Alone 


An Iowa subscriber sends us the 
advertisement of an oil company that 
is offering to sell its stock at a cent or 
two a share up to a certain date. After 
that date a material advance will be 
made in the price of the stock. In 
the advertisement the company claims 
to be very prosperous, and to have 
property worth several million dol- 
lars. 

A careful reading of this advertise- 
ment and the exercise of a little horse 
sense should convince anyone that it 
is a good thing to let alone. If the 
company is as prosperous as it would 
like people to believe, and if it had 
property of the value stated, it would 
not be necessary for it to sell its stock 
at less than two cents a share. 








Guarding Against Hog 
holera 


The value of disinfection and sani- 
tation in preventing hog cholera is be- 
coming more and more evident. The 
government agent in Dallas county, 
Iowa, where they have been fighting 
cholera for two years, reports a case 
which illustrates this. Cholera in a 
very serious form broke out on one 
farm in the community, at the time 
last year when silo filling was in 
progress. The owner of the sick hogs 
needed the help of his neighbors to 
fill the silo. The government agent 
visited the farm, vaccinated the hogs, 
and took such precautions as he could 
to prevent the spread of the disease. 
He told the ten neighbors who were 
helping to fill the silo that he believed 
he could hold the disease in check if 
they would follow his instructions and 
thoroughly disinfect their horses and 
Wagons as well as themselves. These 
men went right along helping their 
neighbor, but each evening, before re 
turning to their own homes, they care- 
fully scraped the dirt and mud off of 
their wagon wheels, cleaned the hoofs 
of all the horses, and disinfected the 
wagons, the horses’ hoofs, and thelr 
own feet. By following these precal- 
tions the disease was held on the farm 
where it originated, and there were 
no outbreaks anywhere else in the 
community. 

The success of the serum treatment 
where it is properly used has beet 
thoroughly demonstrated, but it is 4 
good deal more satisfactory and is 
much less costly to prevent the dis 
ease than to deal with it after it gets4 
foothold. The regular use of dipping 
tanks during the spring, summer and 
fall season, and the liberal application 
of disinfectant about the yards at least 
once a month will unquestionably pre 
vent cholera from being started on 4 
very large percentage of the farms of 
the corn belt. There should be 2 diP 
ping tank on every farm where hogs 
are raised, and the entire herd of hogs 
—big and little—should be run through 
the tank at least once a month. The 
additional thrift which follows regular 
dipping will pay for the cost ii we 
had no cholera in the country 
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Improved Dairy Methods 


Some of the dairy commissioners 
are beginning to warn American dairy- 
men that unless they mend their ways 
and make better butter than they have 
peen making, they will meet with the 
severest kind of competition from two 
directions: from Denmark and from 
New Zealand. Danish butter stands 
first in the markets of the world. The 


Danes in the last thirty years have 
prought butter making to an exact 
science, and by so doing have both re- 
deemed their country from being large- 
lv a waste, enriched themselves, and 
established a reputation for quality 
of butter and uniformity of that qual- 
ity, that is in itself worth millions. 

In many sections of the United States 
we can make just as good a quality of 
butter as Denmark, and some cream- 
eries do; but creameries and dairymen 
will be wise to heed the warning that 
comes from dairy commissioners, that 
if they are te hold their market, they 
must bring the quality of the common 
grade of butter up to the best. It must 
be remembered that New Zealand’s 
summer corresponds with our winter, 
that there is now a Panama canal; 
and they can lay down in New York 
bu.ter of the finest quality, perhaps 
not quite equal to Denmark, but near- 
ly so, in competition with our winter 
butter. The low rate of transporta- 
tion gives the New Zealander a de- 
cided advaniage. We are not inform- 
ed as to these rates, but we dare say 
it wiH cost less to bring butter from 
New Zealand to the great markets of 
the Atlantic than it does to bring it 
from Wisconsin or Iowa. 

The bringing up of American but- 
ter to the standard of either Den- 
mark or New Zealand will be a great 
task. There are a number of things 
that must be done if we are not to be 
snowed under by this foreign compe- 
tition, especially in winter. There will 
have to be better care of the cow on 
the farm, better feeding, cleaner milk- 
ing, better care of the milk till it 
reaches the creamery, better care in 
the creamery, a higher standard. 

It is comparatively easy for one far- 
mer to bring his milk up to the stan- 
dard, or for one creamery that has the 
patronage of select farmers; but it 
is a very difficult thing to bring a 
whole community up to it. That is a 
matter of education, and educational 
processes are always slow. 

We shall have to get the products 
of our western creameries onto the 
market in the very best condition, and 
at the lowest rate that will furnish a 
profit to the transporters. We shall 
have to weed out the dead-beat 
boarders, the manure factories. We 
shall have to increase the yield of but- 
ter fat per cow at least 25 per cent. 
The weeding out process by the use 
of the Babcock test will do this; but 
it is one of the hardest jobs we have 
ever undertaken, to get farmers to 
get acquainted with their cows and 
separate the precious from the vile. 
It is putting off the old man with his 
deeds, and putting on a new man, 
which is almost as difficult in dairying 
as it is in other places of life. 

This competition from Denmark and 
New Zealand will not interfere with 
those dairymen who are engaged in 
furnishing* milk to the cities. For 
these foreign countries can not com- 
pete with us in that, though this com- 
petition may seriously affect the 
creameries that provide butter for the 
market and the farmers that supply 
the milk for those creameries. 

Now that the demand for feeding 
and stocker cattle is so great, they 
will have to see to it that the cow 
from which they expect to raise a 
calf furnishes milk enough to pay 
them a profit, and that irrespective 
of the type of cow they are using, or, 
to put it in another way, that the cow 
Which furnishes the milk or butter, 
must grow a calf that can be fed out 
et a profit. Hence this dairy prob- 
lem is linked closely with the beef 
problem and@ with the problem of fur- 
Nishing feeders and stockers to the 
men whose business it is to fit them 
for the market. There is room for a 
sreat deal of serious thinking along 
this line. The smaller dairy breeds 
Can not furnish feeders that will prove 
profitable, but it is quite possible that 
Holsteins will solve the problem. 
ant any rate, this competition which 
th: are warned is coming is a matter 
hat concerns not dairymen alone, but 
@ll sorts and conditions of men who 





are engaged in the cattle business. 
The problem of where we shall get a 
profitable market for butter is closely 
linked to that other problem: Where 
shall we eget feeders for our feed 
lots? ‘The American farmer, feeder 
and dairyman will work it out in time, 
and find profit in all these lines of 
business, but they will have to do 
some clear thinking, forget about the 
battles of the past, and get right down 
to the business of solving these prob- 
lems. 


Old Corn for Next Year’s 
Planting 


A subscriber who has seventy-five 
acres of corn planted, which he iears 
will be a poor stand on account of 
the wet weather, does not in his 


troubles forget other farmers. He 
asks us to suggest that farmers who 
have sound corn in their cribs this 
year (and last year’s corn is almost 
invariably good) should go to their 
cribs and select enough corn for next 
year’s planting, in case the corn this 
year should be soft, as replanted corn 
of the ordinary varieties will almost 
certainly be. 

We think this suggestion a good one, 
and we take pleasure in making it. 
Of course, the corn will have to be 
properly cared for until planting time. 
A man can’t afford to take any 
chances on seed corn. He really ought 
to have twice as much seed corn each 
spring as he expects to need. _ It 
would be a good thing if, in addition 
to this, he had enough Silver King, 
Pride of the North, Minnesota 
No. 138, or some other early va- 
riety, to replant in case a total failure 
should compel a late’ replanting. 
There are some things on which we 
can afford to take chances, but seed 
corn is not one of them. 

We expect to hear a good deal of 
soft corn this fall. It would seem as 
if such seasons as those of the lat- 
ter part of the previous decade might 
return. Come to think of it, for the 
last few years we have had seasons 
below normal in point of rainfall in 
the corn belt. The probability is that 
in the near future we will have sea- 
sons with as great an excess of rain- 
fall as the deficiency we have been 
having. We do not say that this will 
begin this year, however. In a year 
like the last we had no trouble about 
selecting seed corn, but during the 
last decade we had plenty of grief. 
If there is any truth at all in the cycle 
theory, and it seems pretty firmly 
established, it is wise to look anead 
and prepare for the possible. 








Tenantry in lowa 


In speaking of tenantry in Iowa we 
have placed it at about 40 per cent. 
The last census, we believe, gives it 
as 37.5 per cent; but we placed it at 
40 per cent, because we believed that 
the causes which lead to tenancy are 
still cperating, and that in five years 
there would be at least 2.5 per cent 
increase. 

The lowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege, through its department of farm 
Management made some _ investiga- 
tions during last summer, and obtain- 
ed records of 1,000 farms in parts of 
Tama, Black Hawk and Grundy coun- 
ties, with the following results: 

“Of the 1,000 farmers from whom we 
obtained records 51 per cent were ten- 
ants, 16 per cent owned part and rent- 
ed part of the land they operated, and 
33 per cent had a title to all the land 
they operated. Of course, many of 
the latter had mortgages on their 
farms.” 

The department expresses the opin- 
ion that the percentage of tenants in 
this section is a little higher than over 
the state as a whole. We quite agree 
with them in this opinion. The inves- 
tigations were made in what has been 
regarded by a -good many Iowans as 
really the best part of the state, or at 
least among the best, for there are 
several “bests” in Iowa. We would 
expect that in the south central part 
of the state as a whole, there would 
be a smaller percentage of tenants 
than in the sections covered by the 
college survey. Tenantry increases in 
proportion to the capacity of the soil 
to support two families. In the corn 
belt the richer the soil, the greater the 
percentage cf tenantry. It may be a 
matter of surprise to the people of 
Iowa, and of the corn belt and the 








nation as a whole, that in one of the 
best parts of Iowa only one-third of 
the men who operate farms own all 
the land they farm, and that many of 
these farms are mortgaged. 

It is time for the people of the corn 
belt to wake up to this question of 
tenancy and inquire into its causes 
and effects. You can not expect to 
have the best schools where half the 
land is operated by tenants, for the 
reason that absentee farm owners are 
not willing to furnish the money 
necessary for first-class schools. Nor 
can you expect to have thriving rural 
churches, for the reason that some of 
the “pillars of the church” have 
moved to town, taking their families 
with them, or have sold their farms 
and moved to a new country, while 
their tenants on a one-year lease are 
regarded as transients, who are not 
likely to take root in the community 
or to be especially interested in either 
the schools or the churches. 

Again, you must not expect a farm 
worked by tenants to maintain its fer- 
tility, unless the tenant has a lease 
covering several years. The landlord 
exacts about as high rent as he can 
in good conscience, and the tenant 
must get it out of the land. If he has 
only one year to get it out, he will care 
very little about the future of the 
farm. This opens up again a question 
on which we have tried in vain to get 
the attention of the Iowa legislature; 
but it will be a subject for the consid- 
eration of future legislatures for we 
shall continue to present it so long 
as the good Lord lets us live in the 
State of Iowa. 





Learn How to Use Lime 


Two things have been pretty defi- 
nitely ascertained—first, that a very 
considerable portion of the soils of 
the United States is deficient in 


lime; and, second, that soils thus de- 
ficient will not grow the legumes such 
as the clovers and alfalfa or sweet 
clover, with any great degree of suc- 
cess. 

When soils are deficient in lime we 
call them acid. We prefer the word 
“sour.” There are a good many plants 
that are acid resistant, for example, 
corn and small grains; just as there 
are plants that are alkali resistant. 
Alkaline soils have an excess of lime, 
or what is equivalent to it; acid soils 
have a deficiency. The farmer who is 
growing grain to sell can keep on farm- 
ing these acid or sour soils with im- 
punity; but if he wants to grow the 
clovers, then he must correct the 
acidity. 

It is no new thing, this lack of lime 
in the soil. When a boy on the farm 
in Pennsylvania, we used to burn a 
lime kiln almost every year, quarrying 
the limestone, hauling the coal in the 
winter, burning the lime in the sum- 
mer, and then hauling it out on the 
land intended to be seeded down to 
clover the next spring. The last was 
a particularly dirty job, and the more 
so because there was no way of 
spreading it except with a shovel. A 
hundred bushels to the acre was about 
the smallest amount that could be 
spread nicely. The effect was to sweet- 
en the soil, so that it would grow clo- 
ver, which was then regarded as the 
basis of all good farming. 

The corn belt can not follow this 
method to advantage. The limestone 
is not accessible over the greater por- 
tion of it. The coal is high priced; 
there is not usually wood for the foun- 
dation; and you need not expect to get 
a hired hand to haul and spread lime. 
Therefore we shall have to substitute 
ground limestone; and one of the 
things that the farmers in the older 
sections of the corn belt will have to 
think about, if they want to grow clo- 
ver or alfalfa or sweet clover, is how 
to get this ground limestone onto their 
farms. 

The farmers of the east are taking 
this up with a great deal of interest, 
and with success. Where limestone 
crops out, they are using portable lime 
crushers, in which the limestone is fed 

9 the machine and comes out as 
<inst, ready to be applied to the soil. 
Neither is this method practicable in 
a great deal of the corn belt. We 
shall have to buy our crushed lime- 
stone. Iowa and Illinois have already 
made arrangements with railroads for 
a very low freight rate, in Iowa about 
eight-tenths of the slack coal rate, 
which is barely enough to furnish oil 
for the engines, and the men to han- 
die it. The minimum amount, how- 





ever, is a carload of fifty tons. INli- 
nois has taken the advance in this, 
and with the low freight rates there, 
it is possible to supply ground lime- 
stone cheaply, where the haul from 
the station to the farm is not too 
great. When a man has to haul the 
limestone eight or ten miles from the 
station, we fear he will have to devote 
himself to growing crops that are acid 
resistant. This may make a great dif- 
ference in years to come in the value 
of the farm that is some distance from 
a railroad station. 

Farmers who wish to use lime will 
have to devise some way of spreading 
this ground limestone evenly over the 
land. Fortunately, inventive genius is 
already supplying machinery, that will 
no doubt be advertised in due time; 
and this will make the spreading a 
very simple matter. One thing is cer- 
tain, that on many of our soils in the 
corn belt—and they will increase in 
number as time passes—from two to 
four tons of greund limestone will 
have to be applied before we can grow 
either clover, alfalfa or sweet clover 
successfully. The maintenance of fer- 
tilty depends more than many of our 
readers realize on the growing of these 
leguminous crops. 


Who Invented the Disk? 


Some years ago we wrote an article 
for the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America on the disk harrow, 
the introductory sentence of which 
read as follows: 

“The, to us unknown, man who in- 
vented the disk, which slices the plow- 
ed soil instead of tearing it to pieces 
with the harrow, deserves a monument 
higher than that erected in Wash- 
ington to the Father of His Country.” 

Some time ago President Thomas of 
Middlebury college, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, in looking over the _ general 
alumni catalog of the college, came 
across the following biographical note: 

“SILAS GOODYEAR RANDALL, 
son of Phineas and Phebe (Goodyear). 
Randall, born in Weybridge, Vt., July 
26, 1819. Prepared for college in Burr 
and Burton Seminary. Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 1845-46, and grad- 
uated at Andover, 1848. Pastor Pres- 
byterian Church, Roscoe, Illinois, 1848- 
1850. Ordained, 1850. Pastor Essex, 
N. Y., 1850-1852. Inventor of disk har- 
row. Married (1) Martha Swan Flagg, 
September 24, 1852. Married (2) Ann 
Amelia Child, February 14, 1865. Mar- 
ried (3) Amy Paine Bowen, February 
20,1895. A. B.” 

And so the inventor of the disk was 
a preacher; first in Roscoe, Illinois, 
and afterwards in Essex New York. 
Well, we would expect a preacher in 
Illinois to keep his eye turned to the 
fields, from which his flock drew the 
money necessary to pay the pastor, sus- 
tain the church and send the gospel 
to foreign lands. Between sermons 
he would naturally meditate on the 
methods followed, and wonder how 
they could be improved. Possibly he 
was reading that passage in Isaiah, 
which says: “Break up thy fallow 
ground; sow not among clods.” The 
time is coming when rural preachers 
everywhere will have to preach the 
gospel that belongs to good farming 
as well as clean thinking and right 
living. We are glad to get this bit of 
information. Remember, when using 
the disk harrow, that a preacher in- 
vented it. This should encourage you 
to talk to your preacher about farm- 
ing, and get him inoculated with the 
spirit of the Illinois preacher who in- 
vented the disk harrow. 


Chinch Bug Disease 


For a number of years the depart- 
ment of entomology of the Kansas ex- 
periment station distributed chinch 
bugs infected with the chinch bug 
disease to farmers of that state. The 
station has discontinued this work, for 
the reason, as stated in a publication 
put out by the station, that the chinch 
bug fungus is present naturally in 
fields everywhere throughout the in- 
fested area in Kansas, and in such 
abundance that any artificial distribu- 
tion of the infection would be too in- 
significant to count for anything. The 
station therefore advises the methods 
of control suggested in Circular No. 
29, issued by that station. This circu- 
lar may be obtained by addressing the 
director of the experiment station at 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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LETTERS TO THE FARM FOLK 


RY HENRY WALLACE 


No. 18 





OLD FARM FOLKS 


My Dear Folks: 

farmers, like all other folks, will 
grow old. Once started on this mys- 
terious journey called life, we can 
not stop until we are siopped by death, 
through disease or accident, or old 
age, and the longer we live, the older 
we get in years, if not in spirit. 

\e usually have a right good time 
in the beginning, nothing to do but 
sleep and get outside of a _ well-bal- 
anced ration, with a _ foretaste of 
future trouble in the shape of colie or 
misplaced pins. Then comes child- 
hood, in which we get in touch with 
a world altogether new and wonder- 
ful. Then comes youth, for the most 
part joyous and carefree, but not 
without its grievous trials and sor- 
rows, at which we laugh in after years. 
Then comes manhood and womanhood, 
the founding of a home, with all that 
it involves for good or ill. Then the 
weary round, the struggle to get a 
position and maintain it, to get and 
keep our “place in the sun”, to rear 
a family of children that will do honor 


to themselves and to us. For thirty 
years this is the main work of the 
grownup farm folks. For most of 


us they are the happy years. None the 
less, there is plenty of grief scatter- 
ed through these busy years; hard 
work, any amount of it, sometimes loss 


of crops, sickness among the live 
stock or. worse still, sickness in the 
home and the death of loved ones. 


But all these things, if met bravely 
and borne patiently, are but steps in 
the building of the structure, the 
rugged character which is typical of 
the life of farm folks. 

When we are in -our prime, and full 


of life and vigor, with our children 
about us, and we feel that their future 
is in our hands, we don’t mind hard 
work. We rather glory in it. We face 


adversity with a stout heart. We are 
happy because we are able to over- 
come difficulties and divers dangers. 

There comes a time, however, when 
we begin to realize that we are not 
what we once were. We feel that we 
have passed over the top of the hill, 
the maximum of our energy, physical 
or mental, or both. In other words, 
we are beginning to get old. Some 
men get old physically in middle life. 
Others are comparatively young when 
their neighbors think they ought to 
be getting old. Others, by reason of 
sickness or accident, are physically 
old before their time, because they 
are mentally old prematurely, in other 
words, mentally lazy. I have seen 
some men that I felt were born old. 

There is the same and even greater 
difference in mental aging. A man is 
mentaliy dead when he ceases to get 
new ideas, when he fails to react to 
the impressions that reach him from 
the world around him, from men and 
things. I have known men, and 
women too, who reached this point 
before they were thirty, persons whose 
self-conceit was so colossal that they 
had in their own minds boxed the 
compass of the intellectual world and 


Knew all there was to know. There- 
after they were known as “dead 
ones.” 

On the other hand, I have known 
men and women who were mentally 
young, keenly interested in all that 


was going on around them, readjusting 
themselves to our changing world at 


eighty. and even eighty-five, old in 
years, but young in spirit. A preacher 
of ninety-two called on me one day 


for suggestions on poultry keeping, re- 
marking that it was only in the last 
year of two that he had realized how 
much pleasure and profit there was 
in keeping chickens. Last Sabbath a 
preacher aged ninety-eight walked 
some distance to church to deliver one 
more message from the Master. 

In the natural order of things, phy- 
sical aging comes before mental for 
very obvious reasons. The soul is 
immortal. The body is only the cas- 
ing. the vestment with which it is 
clothed for this phase of its existence, 
and through which it can express it- 
self, changing it from day to day, and 
year to year, and at last, laying it 
aside as a garment no longer needed. 
The wearing qualities of this casing 
2re determined by the care taken of it 
2 v the vigor, “ginger”, “pep” of 


at \ 





the undying mind. But no matter how 
much “ginger” a man has, this body 
will in time begin to show signs of 
wearing out. In other words, it begins 
to get old; and the spirit within should 
take note of that fact and not ask too 
much of it. 


When a boy, you jumped out of bed 
in the morning, jumped into your 
clothes and ran downstairs, eager for 
the day’s work and fun, perhaps more 
eager for the fun than the work. As 
you grew older, you were more leisure- 
ly about jumping out of bed and dress- 
ing, and walked downstairs, planning 
your work for the day. 

There comes a time, however, when 
you are in full sympathy with the song 
that Harry Lauder sings: 

“It’s nice to get up in the morning, 

jut it’s nicer to lie abed!” 

You feel like you want to stretch 
and gap, perhaps take another nap. 
You feel that your knees are getting 
a little stiff and need to be limbered 
up a bit before you put them to work. 
Even after they are limbered up, you 
may like to lie abed a little longer. It 
does not bother you if breakfast 1s a 
little late; but it does provoke you 
to think that you are not quite the 
man you used to be. You are quite as 
anxious to get the work done as you 
ever were. Your head is quite as clear 
as it ever was. “The spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” You try to lay 
out the work in such a way as to give 
you an easy job, mostly bossing. You 
take rather kindly to chores. In har- 
vest you prefer to ride on the mower 
or the binder. In haying time you 
prefer to be on the wagon, if the hay 
is pitched up to you. If there is a 
loader on the job, you would rather 
drive the team. You prefer to build 
the grain stack, because you know 
how to stack and the boys do not. 

And so you go on for a few years, 
until your son marries some nice girl, 
or your daughter marries a nice young 
fellow, and you get a hint that they 
would like to rent the farm. Perhaps 
you may not exactly like it, for it 
looks a little as though they were try- 
ing to shove you off the place. Per- 
haps you propose that they move in 
with you, and the son, or son-in-law, 
take the short and heavy end of the 
doubletree, do all the work and let 
you look after the chores and odd jobs. 
You notice a shadow on your wife's 
face about this time; and before long 
it will dawn on you that no house is 
big enough for two families; that two 
queens, even mother and daughter, 
can not be quite happy in the same 
hive. 

Then you begin to think about mov- 
ing to town. If the good wife should 
take kindly to that suggestion, it 
would not be surprising. She has had 
rather a hard time of it all these years. 
You could get help on the farm, but 
she could get none in the house, and 
the more help you had, the more 
work it made for her. She would 
naturally feel that a good, long rest 
would be a nice thing for her, and 
suggest that the rent of a quarter sec- 
tion should easily keep you in comfort 
in town. You think so, too. Don’t 
be too sure about that. Living out of 
the grocery and meat market is a far 
different matter from living out of 
the garden, the poultry yard, the barn- 
yard. 

Otherwise she can get along in 
town; for she has her household duties 
to keep her busy: she has her church 
and its minor societies. But you will 
find that you are not so tired as you 
thought you were, Man-getting-lazy. 
After you get your house fixed, the 
garden made and the yard fixed up, 
you will want something to do; but, 
alas, there are enough old fellows in 
town already to do ali old men’s work. 

You will not take nearly so kindly 
to town folks as you thoyght you 
would from your meetings with them 
before you moved to town. In fact, 
they may not take very kindly to you. 
They will not welcome you to their 
stores if you have nothing to sell or 
buy, nor to their offices, if you have 
no business to transact. You will lose 
the political influence you had on the 
farm. Your tenant will in all prob- 
ability be a bigger man politically than 
you are, because he lives on the 
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farm and can get votes for the office- | 
seeker, if he wants to. 

You will find yourself longing for 
Saturday to come, when you expect 
your old neighbors to come to town 
to trade, and you can get in mom- 
entary touch with the old life. If you 
have rented for cash, you will prob- 
ably quit thinking about farming, will 
read local news and telegraphic dis- 
patches instead of editorials. This 
will age you mightily, and that will 
react on your health. You may even 
fail to renew for Wallaces’ Farmer on 
the advice of your neighbor, who may 
tell you that if you keep on taking it, 


it will make you homesick for the 
farm. In fact, men have told me that 


they have received just that advice 
from other retired farmers. 

So you will do well if you think over 
carefully this matter of moving to 
town. I don’t say you should not. 
There are circumstances under which 
it would be well to do so. In case you 
should drop off suddenly, it is quite 
likely that your widow would be pet- 
ter off in town; but you are not likely 
to drop off nearly so soon if you stay 
on the farm. Before deciding to move 
to town, however, I would suggest that 
you consider the alternative. It is 
no new advice I am giving you. I have 
spoken of this often. I speak of it 
with more confidence, because men 
and women who have taken my advice 
in this have written me, and sometimes 
come in to tell me how happy they 
were that they did not move to town. 

What is that alternative? Rent your 
farm to the best man that you can 
find, a man who will take care of it 
and maintain fertility, a man whose 
character is such that you can reason- 
ably expect him to stay on it as wng 
as you live, no matter what the time 
of the lease you give. Build you a 
house of your own on say ten acres, 
or five, a house suitable for yourself 
and wife and what unmarried children 
are at home. Don’t build it too big, 


but be sure and have one room in it 
for your visiting children or grand- 
children. Keep a cow; a horse or 


two, if you like to drive. If you are 
able to afford an automobile, get one 
in addition to the horse or two. Help 
your wife to grow some fine chickens. 
Grow improved seed corn or some new 
variety of grain. Keep in touch with 
your old neighbors. They will be near- 
er and dearer to you as they grow old 
along with you. Keep in touch with 
young life. Take an interest in all 
farming operations. Keep in touch 
with your church, your grange, or far- 
mers’ club. This, I think, is the best 
way of rounding out a farmer's life. 

It may seem strange to you, but I 
never noticed in Great Britain or Ire- 
land any indication of farmers want- 
ing to move to town. They stay on the 


farm. Even landlords stay on _ the 
land. They keep up their interest in 
the farm life. We will get to that 


point in this country by and by. We 
will not look upon the farm as some- 
thing to work out, to skim or mine, 
and then run away from, but as a 
home, a homestead that will remain in 
the family for generations to come. 
We will begin to see before long that 
country life might be the best life, 
which it will never be so long as far- 
mers and their families run away from 
it as soon as they can. 

Therefore, I suggest that you old 
folks think over very carefully this al- 
ternative to moving to town. You 
will find, if you once move to town, 
that it is not so easy to get baek, that 
your children won’t go back. and that 
your family will get out of the farming 
class into some other, in some cases 
probably bettering themselves, but in 
the majority of cases not doing so 
well. 

UNCLE HENRY. 





Farm Labor in England 


The question of farm labor in Eng- 
land is becoming rather pressing, and 
meetings are being held in all parts 
of the country to demonstrate the use 
of labor-saving machinery and to pro- 
vide for the instruction of unskilled 
farm labor. It is reported that over 
5,000 women have signified their will- 
ingness to do farm work and a number 
of these are already in training. Spe- 
cial short courses of instruction in 
light farm work suitable for women 
are now being held at a number of 
the agricultural colleges and_insti- 
tutes. The suggested wage for wom- 





en laborers is $3.65 a week for those 


who board themselves, and about $2 
for those who are boarded. As tha 
war goes on it is quite likely that an 
increasing number of women will ha 
found at work on English farms. ; 

The scarcity of labor is making a 
stronger demand for labor-saving farm 
machinery of all kinds. This wovld 
seem to be a favorable opportunity for 
our manufacturers to extend their mar. 
kets. 
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Cultivating Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have a six shovel cultivator and 
a four shovel cultivator. Some people 
say that the surface cultivators wilj 
raise more corn to the acre, while oth- 
ers favor the shovel Cultivator. | 
would like your advice on the matter.” 


The principal object of corn cultiya- 
tion is to kill weeds without damaging 
the surface roots of the corn. In late 
May or early June, before the corn be- 


gins to shade the ground, and before 
the roots have begun to interlace be. 
tween the rows, cultivation may be of 
some surface service in conserving 
moisture. After the middle of June, 
however, the corn plants shade the 
ground so well, and thesoil is so filled 
with roots, that cultivation is of pare- 
tically no service in conserving mois- 
ture except insofar as it kills weeds. 
There have been a number of experi- 
ments in different parts of the country 
which indicate that it is possible to 
get practically as big a yield by keep- 
ing the weeds scraped off with a hoe 
as with ordinary cultivation. Of 
course, it is not practical to cultivate 
corn by scraping the weeds off with a 
hoe, but the point of the experiments 
is that the object of cultivation is not 
so much the moving of the soil as the 
killing of weeds. 

On very weedy land, it may pay to 
use a four-shovel cultivator and go 
deep, even though the corn roots are 
hurt. Ordinarily, however, shallow 
cultivation pays best. The matter of 
corn cultivation may be summed up 
by saying that that cultivation is best 
which kills weeds the most easily 
without damage to corn roots. 

In actual practice, most men prefer 
to make the first cultivation rather 
deep, and following cultivations shal- 
low. if our correspondent can kili the 
weeds with his shovel cultivator with- 
out going deeper than two and a half 
or three inches, we see no particular 
reason for changing. Many men find, 
however, that in order to cultivate 
shallow and kill the weeds at the 
same time, it is best to use the sur- 
face cultivators. Each man must de- 
termine the point for himself. Much 
depends on the soil texture and weedi- 
ness. 
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= Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 





AN OBSERVATION BALLOON. 
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ITALIAN AMBULANCE CORPS. Itsly’s preparation for war includes many well trained am- 


pulance corps. The one shown in the photo is mounted on bicycles. To each bicycle is attached an 





the injured outfit for quick field service. These corps follow the regular army. 
Copyright by U. & U. 











PROTECTION FOR SHARKPSHOOTERS. A detachment of German sharpshooters 1s entrenched 
behind a splinter proof sloping shed. The steep incline of the roof deflects pulicts from the enemy’s 
Tifles while the sharpshooters fire through a narrow slit running the entire length of the shed. 

Copyright by U. & U. 
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_ For the most part captive balloons have been replaced by aeroplanes, but the photo shows one 
y the Germans. An observer in the balloon basket either signals or telephones to his commanding officer the effects of the shells 








ANOTHER OBSERVATION FLAN. An artillerist lives in the 
shed while his point of observation isthe high tree in Russian Poland. 


fired, position of the enemy and such other information as he can gain from his high point of observation. An objection to cap- i 
tive baloons is that they make too good targets for the enemy. 
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, EARLY TYPE OF REAPER. The type of reaper shown in the photo was lauded as a wonderful 
ot pton when it first came into use, It is used to some extent now for buckwheat, whichis bunched 
1¢ dropper and tied by hand. 





He can climb it as readily as he could a ladder. While the observer 
can not be seen he has a view of the country for miles. 
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WOMEN VOLUNTEER RESERVES. The photo shows members of the women’s volunteer reserve 


On @ march through the streets of London, The corps gives in first aid, cooking, signalling, 
Markmanship and war activities. Copyright by U. & U.! 
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Repaired Forever in 1!4 Minutes 


It won’t cost you anything to prove that a 
Sampson Plug makes a permanent repair; that it 
cannot injure tube; that it does not hump up into 


the shoe. We have such 


Sampson Plugs that we agree to refund your 
money at any time if you are not satisfied. Study 


the operation. 


Fig. 1._ Cutter makes round, tear-proof hole of puncture. 
Fig. 2. Pliers spread hole to admit plug. F 
down plug. Fig. 4. Snap off screw withthumb. That’s all. 
The tube will never leak at that point. 

The edges of the plug are soft, 
cutting of tube. A hard edge would in time sink into the 
rubber but the Sampson cannot possibly injure tube or shoe. 


Sampson Plugs are guaranteed never to 
Guarantee leak or injure tube or shoe. Money back 


if you want it, at any time. 


Sampson Plugs Come 


No. 1. Tool and 6 plugs in carton—$1.50. 
No. 2. Tool and 12 assorted plugs in black enamel box—$2.50, 
No. 3. Motorcycle kit. Tool and 6 smail plugs in stout wal- 


let—$1.50 


Buy of any Supply Dealer, or will be sent by us, carriage 
charges prepaid. Remember, Sampson Plugs are guaranteed. 


STEVENS & CO. 
378 Broadway 


Manufacturers and Distributors to 
Wholesalers of Automobile, Motor- 
cycle and Bicycle Acce: 


Sso7tes. 





New York City 





















Small Blowouts 


absolute confidence in 


ig. 3. Screw 


pure rubber. This prevents 


in Three Outfits: 
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Toel and ene 
dozen assorted plugs 


Price $2.50 





ivestock Profits 


Keepacan of Zenoleum always handy—it’s the best live 


S&S 


stock Profit-Insurance on earth. Its use as a disinfectant and 7 % 
germicide insures the destruction of all germs and insects that € 
prey on cattle, hogs and sheep. This powerful safe germicide 


kills lice, mites, sheep 
ticks; cures mange, 
scab, skin troubles, 
sores, wounds and 

revents abortion 
DB cattle. 


Used and Endorsed by SO Agricultural Colleges 
No other live stock remedy is so highly regarded by breeders and five stock author- 
ities. For twenty years it has stood every test. Cheaper than home-made mixtures and 
absolutely re.iab’e. Senda dollar bill for a can of Zenoleum postpaid, sufficient to 
make 50 gallons of positive disinfectant. Full gallon can to make 100 gallons, $1.50 par- 
cel post paid. If it is not all you think it ought to be you get your money back; no 


argument—just money back. Write for ZENNER’S VETE. 


ARY ADVISER, FREE. 


ZENNER DISINFECTANT COMPANY, 190 Lafayette Av., Detroit, Mich. 











Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, Now Only 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 83 Bi Gl 2 Wi Gs @ 


50c 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 


Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your offer. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2,25 and you will 
get Walleces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1919—nearly f our 
years. There's a rea! bar- 
gain for you. 





Name 





State 


r.Q. 

















Bankers and Improved 
Country Life 


The State Bankers’ Association of 
Iilinois recently met at Carmi. Mr. R. 
L. Crampton, the secretary, is report- 
ed to have projected a campaign for 
community betterment, advocating a 
speedy improvement in the conditions 


in the agricultural districts of the 
state. He regards community effi- 
ciency as the keynote of the bankers’ 
efforts for the coming year. He be- 
lieves that this community efficiency 
can be secured by bettering the social 
conditions, improving the health, bet- 
ter roads, and the adoption of modern 
agricultural methods; and that the re- 
sult of this would be to keep the boys 
at home. He was seconded by Pro- 
fessor Hieronymus, of the University 
of Illinois, whose speech dealt with 
social, industrial and health reform. 
The bankers are this time on the right 
track. 

Some reader may inquire: Why are 
the bankers so much interested in im- 
proving the life of the farm folks? 
That’s easy. What the bankers want 
is more deposits and more borrowers 
with good security. That’s what bank- 
ers everywhere want. To get more 
deposits and more reliable borrowers, 
the farmers must be induced or per- 
suaded or taught to raise more grain, 
grow more and better stock, and im- 
prove their methods of marketing. But 
to do this they must have more help 
on the farm, and at wages they can 
afford to pay. The help required on 
the farm is skilled labor, and the skill 
can be acquired only by working on 
the farm. Hence the more farm boys 
who have acquired the skill there can 
be induced to remain on the farm, the 
more deposits there will be, and the 
more loans. The complaint that farm 
young folks almost universally make 
is that there is no satisfactory social 
life in the country, and they want to 
go to town. Hence these bankers are 
getting down to the real nub of the 
matter: How to make the social life 
on the farm more attractive. 

We are glad that the bankers in a 
state like Illinois have come to look at 
it in this way. We have been trying 
to point this out for a long time; but 
the work of developing a social life 
out in the country is a bigger task than 
appears at first sight. Over 40 per 
cent, we believe nearly 50 per cent, of 
the farms in Illinois are worked by 
tenants; and these on an uncertain 
tenure. If you want to have a com- 
munity life, you must have a stable 
population, or one that is expected to 
be at least reasonably permanent. 
Hence, one of the big jobs before these 
bankers is to persuade landlords to de- 
vise a system of leasing that will en- 
able the tenant to take root, so to 
speak, in the communify. 

Many of these bankers have large 
farms. Others of them have heavy 
mortgages on farms. Hence, as a con- 
dition precedent to a community life 
that will make both the farmers and 
the bankers prosperous, it is impor- 
tant for them to turn their attention 
to the question of farm tenure, and de- 
vise some system of tenure that will 
make the tenant regard the farm as 
his home, where his children can grow 
up and go to school, and where he and 
his family can form church associa- 
tions. 

All this applies not only to Illinois, 
but to Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, southern Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and Indiana. In fact, it applies 
to all the corn belt, and particularly 
those parts of it that have the richest 
lands, lands which, if properly man- 
aged, will enable the tenant to get a 
home and the landlord to get a good 
revenue. 

We have just been informed that 
delegations from the different banking 
associations will meet in Chicago this 
summer, the object being to develop 
better codperation between the land- 
lord and the tenant. It is a hopeful 
sign. 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“You seem to know about every- 
thing. Tell me how I can keep some 
squirrels in my yard. Every, spring a 
pair of squirrels have a litter in a tree 
by the house, but they leave when 
the young ones are half-grown. How 
can I make a house warm enough for 
them to winter in? Will a cat catch 
a grown squirrel?” 





Hogging Down Ripe Rye 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“I am figuring on turning hogs in 
about 10 acres of rye when it gets ripe 
Some of our neighbors say that the 
beard of rye will kill the hogs. This 
is stumpy ground and the rye can not 
be cut except with cradles. The rye 
was sown for pasture last fall and 
looked too good to plow this spring 
as we needed it till late for pasture” 

They have done some experimenting 
with hogging down ripe rye at both 
the Missouri and lowa experiment sta. 
tions. As an average of three experj. 
ments at the Missouri station they 
came to the conclusion that with hogs 
at $6.00 a cwt., an acre of rye has a 
value of about $15. At the Iowa sta. 
tion they did not secure nearly such 
good results as they did at the Mis. 
souri station. Each bushel of stand. 
ing rye which the hogs harvested for 
themselves produced less than ic 
worth of pork, with hogs at $6.00 g 
cwt. The Missouri station recom. 
mends that about two pounds of corn 
be fed per hog daily when ripe rye is 
being hogged off. The Iowa station 
found, however, that it was impossible 
to make a decent profit on ripe rye 
even when corn was allowed in ad- 
dition. 

If our correspondent can conven- 
iently get the labor to harvest this 
rye with cradles, we are inclined to 
advise him to harvest it rather than 
to hog it down. If, however, he is 
short of both labor and hog pasture, we 
advise him to hog it down. We warn 
him, however, not to expect any very 
large gains. For the best results, ne 
should feed each pig half a pound of 
tankage and a couple of pounds of corn 
daily, in addition to the grain in the 
rye. Each acre of good rye should 
support from 15 to 20 hogs fed in this 
way from the second week in July 
through August. 


Tankage for Spring Pigs On 
ue Grass 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have 100 head of March and April 
pigs which I am feeding on 80 cent 
corn on a large blue grass pasture. 
Would it pay to buy 60 per cent tank- 
age at $46.00 per ton to feed to these 
pigs in connection with corn? If so, 
how much tankage per head should I 
feed?” 

It certainly pays big to feed tank- 
age in connection with corn when 
spring pigs are running on blue grass. 
We well remember seeing at the Iowa 
station one bunch of spring pigs which 
had been getting corn alone and an- 
other bunch which had been getting 
corn and tankage. Both were running 
on blue grass pasture. The pigs get- 
ting corn alone were very gaunt. They 
were so hungry for muscle building 
material that they spent considerable 
of their time chasing crickets. 
The pigs getting tankage in connec- 
tion with their corn were in far bet- 
ter condition, and made 100 pounds 
of gain on considerably less grain. 
With corn at 80 cents a bushel, it will 
certainly pay our correspondent to feed 
tankage. If he wishes to push these 
pigs along as fast as possible we would 
suggest allowing them corn in one 
self-feeder and tankage- in another. 
If he wishes to carry them along slow- 
ly, we would suggest feeding about 
one pound of tankage for each eight 
pounds of corn. 








Sorghum for Silage 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise me to raise su- 
gar cane for silage in Minnesota? How 
thick must I plant it for the best re 
sults?” 

While Kansas experiments indicate 
that sorghum silage is almost equal 
to corn silage, we recommend corn in 
preference to sorghum for silage over 
most of the corn belt. We recognize, 
however, that there are a number of 
situations where it may be best to 
use sorghum rather than corn. If you 
are short of labor, and the season 15 
well advanced, it may be better to put 
in sorghum. After the first of June, 
we are inclined to prefer sorghum to 
corn:. We would drill the cane thickly 
or broadcast it at the rate of sixty to 
eighty pounds per acre, and would har- 
vest in the fall after the seeds have 
become hardened. The worst mis 
take in handling cane for silage is te 
cut it too early. 
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BEAT Out 
the GRAIN 


Just as you would do by hand 
with a pitchfork. It is the only 
correct principle. In no other 
way can perfect separation be 
done. That method is used in 
the Red River Special and 
in no other thresher. 


It SAVES the 


Farmer's Thresh Bill 


The Big Cylinder, the Man Be- 
hind the Gun, the Beating 
Shakers, the Graduated Ad- 
justable Chaffer are a combina- 
tion insuring perfect separation 
and cleaning found only in the 
Red River Special, the 
most profitable machine for the 
thresherman and farmer. 

It gets the best jobs, threshes 
more grain, runs more steadily 


and makes the _ thresherman 
more money than any other. 


BUY OR HIRE A 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


And Save the Farmer’s 
Thresh Bill 
Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 





NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam fvection Be 
gines and Ojil-Gas Tractors 


a BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 












COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box W.F, Atlanta, Ca. 














Something Every Farmer Needs 
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Our Wehmiller Self-Loading Hay Rack 
Strong and durably made, simple and practical in 
Operation. Saves one-half your time in both loading 
and unloading. Try this great labor saver this year. 
It makes haying easy. Write today for descriptive 
circular and price list. Address 

WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, CLARINDA, IOWA 


GADE ENGINES 
ARE AIR COOLED 





=> 








Sizes—1} to 16 H. P. 
Only successful air-cooled gasoline engine on the 
Market. Uses Nature’s plan for cooling cylinder by 
drawing in fresh, cool air on the inside—right where 
every engine is sure to heat. Saves 334% on fuel. 
Many other points of superiority. No experiment. 
A post card brings complete descriptive folder. 
Investigate the Gade before you buy. 
GADE ages, MFG.CO., 166 lowa Street, (OWA FALLS, OWA 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


68. La Salle t., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo, leowa 








Hay Caps ies Clover and 
Alfalfa 


Uncertain weather during clover 
and alialfa harvest seasons often 
makes it impossible to make good hay 
of either crop. Either crop makes the 
best hay if it is allowed to cure in the 
cock, but one or two rains during this 
period will almost ruin it. This is 
especially true if the hay is about half 
cured. The use of hay caps provides 


rather cheap insurance against rains, 
and it is a wise precaution to have at 
least enough for the clover and alfalfa 
crops. They may not be needed, and 
if not, so much the better. During a 
favorable season they might not be 
needed, but if a rainy period should 
come shortly after cutting the crops, 
the hay caps would be needed, and the 
protection of having tiem on hand 
probably would be worth the cost of 
the caps. Profitabite use could be made 
of them at least once every three or 
four years. 

Alfalfa makes the best hay when it 
is cut just as the shoots begin to ap- 
pear. Delay means a big loss in the 
second cutting. After being cut, it 
should lie in the swath until it is nice- 
ly wilted, but it must be raked up 
and cocked before any of the leaves 
are dry enough to shatter. If one at- 
tempts to cure it in the swath or wind- 
row, he will sacrifice some of the feed- 
ing value of the hay, although this 
method hastens the curing process. 
With it in capped cocks the curing is 
slower, more thorough, and the green 
color, along with the pleasant aroma, 
is preserved. A good method, ‘then, 
would be to cut it in the morning, al- 
low it to wilt, rake it up, cock and 
cap it the same day, and let it stand 
for a few days. The same principles 
apply to the curing of clover. 

The life of a hay cap depends on 
how much it is used and how good 
care is taken of it. After a season’s 
use, they should be thoroughly dried 
and put away in a dry place for the 
following year. Soaking them in lin- 
seed oil not only makes them more 
waterproof, but adds to their period of 
usefulness. Less storage space is re- 
quired if the weights or pegs are un- 
tied from the corners. The latter may 
be kept wherever it is handy, and be 
attached to the caps again a week or 
two previous to the season when next 
needed. 

The average person regards the cap- 
ping of hay as more bother than it 
really is. After the hay is in the cocks 
the capping process may be done in 
short order. A boy can do the work 
as well as a man, and he also can take 
care of the caps when the hay is ready 
for the barn or stack. 


a 





Cowpeas for the Northern 
Part of the Corn Belt 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 


writes: 


“I have four acres of ground which 
I seeded to barley. I failed to get a 
stand of barley, and have been ad- 
vised to try cowpeas. They tell me 
that cowpeas are excellent feed for 
cattle. I have never seen this crop 
growing, and do not know as to wheth- 
er or not it is adapted to our condi- 
tions. Will cowpeas do well here, and 
what variety should I sow?” 


If our correspondent can afford to 
experiment, we would advise him to 
sow this four acres in late May or 
early June, to Whippoorwill cowpeas. 
If the seeding must be delayed until 
the latter part of June, we would ad- 
vise the New Era or Groit variety. For 
hay we would advise drilling with a. 
grain drill at the rate of a bushel or 
six pecks per acre. 

If our correspondent has no desire 
to experiment, and is anxious to get 
the most possible off of this ground 
with the least possible risk, we would 
advise him to use cane or sorghum, 
broadcasting or drilling it in at the 
rate of sixty to ninety pounds per 
acre. This may be done any time be- 
tween now and the first of July. Cane 
or sorghum will not make such a nice 
quality of hay as cowpeas, but the 
cost of seeding an acre is less, and the 
yield is far greater. North of north- 
ern Missouri we advise the growing of 
cowpeas and soy beans only as an ex- 
periment. Those who do not care to 
experiment had best grow sorghum or 
an early variety of corn. 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 





COMPLETE 


WITH FITTINGS 





Other J-M 
Automobile 
Accessories 





ay move. “3” 
First Cost the Only Cost 


Every car owner who locks for economy in automobile accessories 
will want this Long horn. It requires no current to operate. A 
slight pressure of the hand or elbow on the knob produces a power- 
ful, far-carrying warning that never fails. Johns-Manville guar- 

Ss antees the materials and workmanship to give permanent satisfac- 
J-M Non-Burn tion. If any part ever proves defective, we will gladly give the 
Brake Lining purchaser a new horn. Handsomely finished in black and nickel, 
or black and brass, or all black. Price includes all fittings. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Carter 
Carburetor 






















J-M (Mezger) 
Soot-Proof 
Spark Plug 


Jones 
Speedometer 


J-M AutoClock 


J-M Non- 
Blinding Lens 
J-M Tire Pump 
J-M Narco Tire 


and Top Repair 
aterials 


White for 
Booklets 




































Build Your Crib High! 


And, at the same time, put in an old reliable 
Schroeder Upright Driveway Elevator. Save time, 
Save trouble, save expense, and get more for your 
rain by. holding out for highest prices. With a 
Pe A Elevator built right into your crib one man handles 
all the work easily in any position. 
It’s wider than any elevator made and will carry more grain. 
It’s built right, down to the very bolts. And you can useit any- 
here in very short order. 


Get en Old Reliable OED ER Upright Driveway Elevater 


BEG Se Sees Sains Per eaganer eee ee Bin ae ed neway 
Up-to-date crib plans with detailed doavingt. rete set aber with estimated cost, sailed to you free. 
FREE BOOK G7 ii Dange and Elevators: Geta copy touay, 

H. V. SCHROEDER MFG. CO. 190 Third Ave., 



























Minier, tl. 














Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? Built 
from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods—no nails to 
work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 
attractive colors. Write for prices and description. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO., Charles City, lowa 























Save All Your Hay This Year 


Don’t let wet weather spoil a lot of it when a moderate investment 
in a good durable stack cover will save it. A stack cover 
means time as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its 
cost many times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass, 
and with reasonable care will last many years. Hay is bound to be 
high in price and you can’t afford to be without stack 
cover protection. Write us today for sample of material and 

rice on any size cover desired. Address 


ES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO., 928 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa 











SANITARY FEATURES 

(1) Drinking paneasily removedand cleaned. 

(2) Impurities from drinking > can not get intomain reser- 
urable, portable and sanitary. 





voir. No Valves. Simple, 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn't it write for our offer. 


S. D. HELM MFQ. CO. 1011 H Ste, 
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If You Want a Real Farm Home 
in a Real armaments 


Take advantage of ot 
rat 









0 
for pli 
e your circumstances “yp I wi 
» Of states aud give you des 
3 on actual tracts ¢ 
h These bargains ar 
daily—act at once J. 8. M 
Imig! ation Agent soc ‘Line, Mi: nea polis, Minn. 








COPY of the SACRAMINTO VALLEY 
MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderiul Sac- 


amento ‘" .lie v * Cali ornia, the 
richest valley in “ worla, Unlimited opportu- 
Nities. Thousands of acre available at right 
price The place for the man waa 
a home i in the finest climate on earth. 


= CALIFORNIA 


CORK AND CLOVER 

















F arm s insouthern Minnesota and northern Iowa; 
f soil, water and climate: near good towns— 
e stin, the best city in southern Minn. 


ved farms and wild land in the Red 
v 10. and wild land in Montana. We 
are owners, not agé Come direct to us and save 
ageaol's commission of from $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


E. H. Smith Land & loan 6o., Austin, Minn. 
Ozark Farm For Sale 
















Panther Creek Farm—435 acres and 40 acre 3 tim- 
ber (detached): 2) miles from station; R..F. D 
i ye; 375 acres under cultiva- 

tall plowed with tractor; never 

eams; 8 wells of finest water. Cuvol nights 

Diversified crops raised. Fine stock 

i r il: welifenced; fair 





zed tile silo 16x40, 144 ft. 
hog shed, thre barns and sheds and four resi- 
dences Prine 068.000 part cant balance 67%. 


T a. w ATERS, Owner, 


of level, black soil, Ms. land in one body, well 
improved, in South rn Wisconsin, near R. R. 
The above price is good only until July Ist, 1915 
—i- cheap at $75 per acre. 


NORTH ao ay TRUST AND SAVINGS 
K, Davenport, lowa. 


ce onway. y. Me. 








ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal, It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state In 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches §,200 readers each 
issue, 857, of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year's subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 








Dept. 97, Tracer, lowa 
OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 
orn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 


~- terms to suit purchaser, 830 to $90. Otter Tail 










county boasts of ne r having had a crop fatlure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, et« Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms. Write today for free map, descrip- 


tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


NOW’S THE TIME 


Wheat and clover cutting is now In progress on the 
Tich bottoms m our “Garden Spot” of Stoddard 
county, Missouri. If you will make the trip to Dex- 
ter we will take pleasure in showing you this great 
sight {nour “Ford.” Better take a few days off and 
make the trip now. If you cannot. write for a copy 
of | Square ‘Desi. S. E. Newhouse, office Dexter, Mo, 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
For Sale at Right Priees 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS.; 
Do You Want a 600d Improved Farm 


in Soutbern Minnesota? 

If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
c. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CoO., 
Madelia. Minn. 

200 acre farm 2} miles from Wi!!mar on State road; 
fine Improvements end the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Wilimar, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Beat soil and productiv?ty; schools and church 
ivantages unexcelied. Write today for farm list 
ud literature, CURTIS-SAW YER LAND 
OMNPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


Attention, Farmers! 
Write at once fcr free information about choice 
black loam prairie ggg in Southeast Texas Guif 
Address owne 
THEO. F. ‘Koc H A €¢€ 
inl Transportation Bldg... € mie ago, til. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For sale on casy terms. We sell our own 
lands. Write for list and map. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 
320 Acre Farm For Sale 


Fine improved grain and stock farm, well located. 
Write for description, price, etc. 
BOX 47. 


~ FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


Southern Minnesota. $90 to $125 per acre. Write for 
list. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn 


2e best corn land at lowost prices. 
IOWA FARMS * Lar oe ] ist on rex eat: ; Address 


stale LDING & & DONNE LL, Elma, ka. 
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1 p Momoy-making New Work Cpe 
ra | for eale t balfactual value by M 


NEY & Co., Bastable Block, Syracuse, New York 
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Who Really Owns Missouri 
Lands? 


Does a Missouri farmer really own 
his own land? If he holds a clear title, 
does the law look upon him as the 
owner of the land, or does it look upon 
the state as the owner and the farmer 
as the tenant? These questions are 


treated in a recent bulletin upon “Land 
Tenure and Conveyances in Missouri,” 
by Manley O. Hudson, professcr of law 


at the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. Professor Hudson gives a 
history of land ownership in Missouri, 
concluding that no land in Missouri 
is really owned except by the state, 
and that a person holding a title to a 
farm is really a tenant of the state. 

Several hundred years ago in Eng- 
land, the king owned all land, owner- 
ship of land being a royal preroga- 
tive. The king parceled out his land 
to his subjects who held it by what 
was known as a tenure. The tenant 
sometimes rendered military service 
to the owner or lord, and sometimes 
only agricultural service. This sys- 
tem of land holding still prevails in 
legal theory in England. 

A similar situation existed in the 
American colonies under British do- 
minion, and it is the accepted view 
that all land was held in tenure prior 
to the American revolution. This sys- 
tem of land holding was not changed 
by the revolution except that the re- 
spective states were substituted for 
the British crown as overlords. 

In the territory acquired by the 
Louisiana purchase this problem of 
legal theory is not so easily solved. 
The territory which is now Missouri 
was owned by France prior to 1762, by 
Spain between 1762 and 1802, again 
by France from 1802 to 1803, when 
it was ceded to the United States. 
Professor Hudson concludes that dur- 
ing these various periods the land 
was held by the French and Spanish 
crowns respectively. He traces the 
history of the Spanish law which pre- 
vailed in Missouri until 1816 and 
shows that it included a system of 
land tenure somewhat similar to that 
which prevailed in England. 

The legislature of Missouri abolish- 
ed the Spanish law in 1816 and substi- 
tuted the so-called common law of 
England. By the common law of Eng- 
land, as is shown above, land was 
held by the crown. Mr. Hudson con- 
cludes, therefore, that land in Mis- 
souri today is really owned by the 
state and held by the person who has 
the title, either because of the system 
of tenure in the Spanish law or be- 
cause of the adoption of the common 
law of England in 1816. 

Mr. Hudson says that the courts 
and lawyers seem to have assumed, 
without much discussion of the sub- 
ject, that tenure did not find its way 
into Missouri law. His conclusion 
shows that in many respects our law 
is still based on mediaeval conceptions. 
Many states have, by constitutional 
amendment or legislative enactment, 
abolished this feudal conception of 
land tenure, and Professor Hudson be- 
lieves that if his conclusion is right, 
the law in Missouri should be changed 
by a constitutional amendment which 
would declare that land can really be 
owned by the person who has the title. 


Alfalfa for Horses 


If alfalfa hay is properly cured, it 
may be fed to any kind of horses. This 
is the statement of Doctor C. W. Me- 
Campbell, assistant professor of ani- 
mal husbandry in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and he says his 
statement applies just as strongly to 
work horses as to growing horses. In 
order, however, to be fed successfully, 
alfalfa hay must be cut at the proper 
time for horse feeding purposes, and 
must be fed as a concentrate rather 
than as a roughage. 

“The trouble which arises from feed- 
ing alfalfa is due to the method of 
feeding,” says Doctor McCampbell, 
“not with the alfalfa hay. It has been 
said that the proper time to begin 
cutting alfalfa hay is when the field is 
about one-tenth in bloom. Cutting at 
such a time makes very good hay for 
cattle, but such hay is too ‘washy’ for 
horses at hard work. To make hay 
suitable for horses at hard work, the 
alfalfa must be allowed ta get rather 
mature before cutting; in fact, the 
field should be in full bloom before 
the mower is started. The hay should 
then be properly cured and stacked. 





Special care must be taken to prevent 
spoiling or molding. 

“After the hay has been cured, 
next consideration is the amount to be 
fed. The important cause of so much 
trouble with alfalfa hay has been 
overfeeding. One pound of alfalfa hay 
contains °5 per cent more digestible 
protein than one pound of shelled corn 
—and is fairly rich in carbohydrates 
and fat. A person would not think of 
feeding a 1,200-pound work horse a 
bushel of shelled corn in a day, yet vy 
giving the same horse al! the alfalia 
hay he will eat, as large or a larger 
amount of digestible protein will be 
fed. When large amounts of alfalfa 
are fed, the horse receives an exces- 
sive amount of highly nitrogenous ma- 
terial. 

“Another effect of overfeeding with 
alfaifa is a sort of clogging of the 
whole system, resulting in impaired 
nutrition, filling of the legs and hocks, 
softness, excessive sweating, and im- 
paired respiration. As to the amount 
to be fed, experience seems to indi- 
cate that one and one-fifth pounds to 
one hundred pounds of live weight is 
about the maximum amount for work 
horses. 

“Because of its high proportion of 
digestible protein, alfalfa balances up 
very well with corn. These two feeds 
make the most economical ration the 
Kansas farmer can feed.” 





By the general education board, 
plans have been completed for an ex- 
periment in conducting a county agri- 
cultural college, which will serve as 
a social center for the county, and will 
offer educational opportunities for the 
girls and boys on the farm. The ex- 
periment will be worked out in a 





county in the 34 
and if the results 
factory, it wiil no 
to other counties. 


led 





Salting Clover and Alfalfa Hay 


A Missouri correspondent writes 

“Do you think it is a good plan ty 
salt clover or alfalfa hay and put it 
in the barn? We have some troubie 
with hay heating in our big barn and 
if you known of any experiments j; 
salting hay we would be glad to ! 
of them.” 

We do not know of any experiments 
in the use of salt to prevent heating 
of hay. Salt at the rate of two quarts 
per ton has been used with some suc. 
cess to prevent clover hay worms. At 
the Iowa station they have spread salt 
thickly on top of their silage in the 
fall, and have been able to prevent 
considerable loss. What do our reai- 
ers know about mixing salt with clover 
or alfalfa to prevent heating? We 
would be glad to hear in the near 
future from any who have had exper- 
ience along this line. 








Attention, Farmers! 


For sale—One of the best sections of land in the 
Red River Valley, Minn., two miles to market. well 
drained and drainage taxes all paid. Half cash, carry 
mew on the land. Low price for quick turn 

. B. SAFFER, Owner, JRBANA, ILL. 





I¥ YOU ARE LOOKING FORA 


HOME or INVESTMENT 


write for the fimest list of farms ever issued 
in central — rn +“ ™~ 
HAMILTON 


“The Honest eee Man.” w interset. Iowa 





> ACRE FARM FOR SALE, 1} miles s.w. 
2 of Stanhope, Iowa. Choice land, For particu- 
lars write the owner, 8. E. Lund, Stanhope, lowa. 

















Guaranteed odorless. 





Every Farm Home 


Can Now Enjoy 


the convenience of a clean, indoor closet. 


The Wolverine Chemical Closet 


makes it possible for you to have a toilet within your home, no matter 
where your house is located. 
No Water or Sewer Connection Required. Absolutely sanitary. 







Write 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 846 E. Main St., LANSING, MICH. 





FREE Catalogue upon request 


AGENTS WANTED 














ever seen. Think of it. 
sufficient to water 1,000 head of cattle. 


blue grass pasture in the world. 
is away below value. 
the fruits of a well deserved rest. 


Hundreds of fine farms for sale. 


DENNIS MORONY, 





SOME GREAT FARMS 


518 acre stock and grain farm located in Jefferson county, Iowa, 2 miles from town, and 
3% miles from good railroad town on main line of the great C. B. & Q. railroad. 350 acres oi 
level fine corn land, fine for any crop in Iowa, 160 acresin pasture. 
large barn, all kinds of outbuildings, and abundance of fruit. 
tainly a greatfarm. The corn land is black prairie land and lays as fine as possible, Old age 
reason for selling. Cheap at the low price $130.00. Fine terms if wanted. 


700 acre fine farm located 5 miles from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, on main state road, two miles 
from good shipping town on main line of C. B. &Q. Ry. 
alfalfa land. Balance the finest blue grass in the world. Good fences, fair house, "good barns 
and cattle sheds, and as for water, I unhesitatingly say that it is the best watered farm I have 
Dozens of fine springs fiowing out in every field, each one with water 
This is a farm for any one who has fine stock or who 
wants a farm that will be a delight to a cattle feeder. 
and terms to suitanybody. A small payment and ten years on balance. 

762 acre farm. It would be presumptuous to try to describe the many merits of this farm. 
Only 2 miles from the center of one of the most wide awake towns in Iowa. 
field, the county seat of Jefferson county. Two sets of first class improvements. 
practically corn land, but considerable is now in grass. 
great sweep of level bl: ick corn land means thousands of bushels of the king of crops 
Come and see one of the best farms you will ever see. Price 
Owner does not want the care of it, as he has retired and is enjoying 
Write to me for more complete description, or come to Mt. 
Pleasant, and ask me for the best all purpose farm in Iowa, and see what I will show you. 
Can give you any size you may want. 
fine farms for sale in Iowa. Any terms you may want. 


House of 8 rooms, very 
Fences are good. This is cer- 


450 acres of fine corn, wheat ani 


Better see this, the price is very low, 


I refer to Fair- 
This is al! 
Its fine meadows are a — i lis 
Finest 


¢ 


The largest list of 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 























Yes, waiting for every farmer or farmer’s son—any in- 
dustrious American who is anxious to establish for Lies. 

self a happy home and prosperity. Canada’s he invi- 
tation this year is more attractive than s hearty inv 
is higher but her farm land just as cheap and in 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads are Actually Free to Settlers and 


Other Land at From $15 to $20 per Acre 


The people of European countries as well as the American continent must be fed — thus an 


even greater demand for Canadian Wheat will keep up the rice, A 


ny farmer who can buy 


land at 315.00 to $30.00 per acre — get a dollar for wheat and raise 20 to 45 bushels to the acre 


is bound to make money— that’s what you, can expect in 


— also of Oats, Barley and Flax. 


grain raising. The excellent grosses” ful 


cher for beef or dai 
Military service is 


Iry purposes. 


Western Canada. Wonderful 


ed Farming is fully as profitable an industry 
nutrition, 


are the only food required 


schools, markets convenient, climate excelient. 


not compulsory in Canada but th fi 
farm labor to ceptace the many young men who have Be Mi Ripe yoy 


service in the war. 


. Garite for literature and particulars as to reduced railway rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, 
FRANK. H. HEWITT, 202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa 


W. V. BENNETT, R 
R. A. 


oom 4, Bee Bldg., Omaha, _— 


GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn 
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Our Friends, the Enemy 
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Canada Thistle Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“| have a corn field which is infest- 
ed with a couple of patches of what I 
suppose is Canada thistle. Plowing 
and cultivating will not kiil this pest, 
although it is easy to keep it from 
going to seed when the land is put in 
corn. The largest patch is about three 
rods across, and the other is not quite 
so large. How could I get rid of these 
ihistles? I would like to put the field 
to oats next year and seed it down to 
clover, but if I do, the thistles will 
come up and go to seed. What is the 
best thing to do to them?” 

Since our correspondent has only 
two comparatively small patches of 
thistles in his corn, we suggest that he 
use a hoe, and cut every thistle plant 
off at the surface of the ground once 
a week. This will not take a great 
deal of time, and if the work is done 








thistles will be 
The im- 


the 


conscientiously, 
entirely eradicated by fall. 
portant thing is to keep everlastingly 


at it, cutting off all thistles regularly 
once a week. An Ohio farmer acting 
under the direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
used a modified form of this plan in 
his corn field, with the best of re- 
sults. Instead of using the ordinary 
shovel cultivator, however, he used a 
cultivator equipped with nine-inch 
sweeps, which were kept well sharp- 
ened, so that as many of the thistles 
as possible could be cut off by the or- 
dinary cultivation, just below the sur- 
face of the ground. After the corn 
was laid by, he used the hand hoe once 
a week at first, but as the season pro- 
zressed, he found that it was not nec- 
essary to hand hoe quite so often. 

If a man is willing to do conscien- 
ticus work with a hand hoe during 
July and August, the corn field will be 
found one of the most effective places 
to kill such pestiferous weeds as Can- 
ada thistle. Those of our readers who 
wish to look further into the matter 
of Canada thistle eradication should 
send to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 545. 





Alfalfa Leaf Spot 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
Sample of alfalfa, the leaves of which 
are badly spotted with circular brown 
areas a little smaller than the head 
of a pin. He writes: 

“My alfalfa is not doing well. It 
Was planted last fall on fairly good 
soil. What is the cause of the trouble 
and how may I remedy it?” 

The cause of the trouble is alfalfa 
leaf spot (pseudopeziza medicaginis). 
The scientists have studied this dis- 
ease quite carefully, but have learned 
nothing which is of any help to the 
practical man in combating the trou- 
ble. It has been found, however, that 
it is often possible to get the best of 
most fungous diseases of alfalfa by 





clipping the affected crop back a few 
inches. The new growth of leaves 
which comes out in response to this 
clipping is often comparatively free 
from the trouble. 


Russian Thistle in Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of young Russian thistle which 
has come up in his newly seeded al- 
falfa, and writes: 

“Is this a bad weed in alfalfa? I 
brought it in with the alfalfa seed I 
got from Nebraska. There is lots of 
it in my alfalfa, and I would like to 
know if I had better plow up the land 
and put it in corn.” 

In the western part of Nebraska, 
Kansas and the Dakotas, Russian this- 
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tle is a bad weed. 
corn belt, however, it is not at all com- 
mon except along railway tracks. It 
has but few properties to make it a 
dangerous weed under corn belt con- 


Over most of the 


ditions. It is an annual, and spreads 
only by the abundant seed produced. 
Where there is a good stand of alfalfa 
it soon disappears, because of the fre- 
quent cuttings. Unless our correspond- 
ent’s newly seeded alfalfa is so badly 
infested with Russian thistle that 
there is not much chance of the alfalfa 
coming through, we would advise him 
to allow his field to stand. 


Books and Bulletins On 


Weeds 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please recommend to me some 
good book on weeds written for farm- 
ers.” 


The three best books on weeds with 
which we are acquainted are: Manual 
of Weeds, by Ada Georgia; Weeds of 
the Farm and Garden, by Pammel, and 
Weeds of Canada, by Clark. This last 
publication, which costs $1, and may 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Stationery, Government Printing Bu- 
reau, Ottawa, Canada, is especially 
valuable for its colored plates. Those 
of our readers who are interested in 
weeds, but do not care to go to the 
expense of buying books, should send 
to the state experiment stations for 
bulletins. Good bulletins are: No. 
175 of the Ohio station, at Wooster; 
Bulletin No. 70 and Circular No. 5 cf 
the Iowa station, at Ames; 





Bulletins 
Nos. 260 and 267. of the Michigan sta- 
tion, at East Lansing; Bulletin No. 
238 of the Minnesota station, at Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul; Bulletin No. 
150 of the South Dakota station, at 
Brookings, and the May, 1914, number 
of the Extension, published by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 





A Missouri subscriber asks where 
he can register the name of his farm. 
Under the law passed by the Missouri 
legislature in 1910 farms may be regis- 
tered with the county clerk by paying 
$1.00 for which the clerk issues a cer- 
tificate to the owner. 











Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





CASE Steel Thicehdng Machines 


are sold as any other make of threshing machine. 
this, if you are going to buy a machine. 


Remember 
The CASE reputation for 


being the best reaches back to 1842. And today we lead all others, 3 tol. 
The big reason is just plain, reliable service. CASE machines cannot 


be built better. 


Into each one go the best materials, the best construc- 


tion and the best engineering skill that the industry has developed. 


Fire-proof—Weather-Proof—Wear-proof 


Built almost entirely of steel, CASE Threshing Machines are least af- 
fected by the things that send ordinary machines tothescrap pile. Fire 


leaves them almost intact. 


Weather does not warp them. Work only 


improves them. The exclusive CASE construction makes them with- 


out a peer. 


Built in all sizes, with attachments to thresh all kinds 


of grainandseeds. Superior to others in dozens of important ways, 
Most profitable to buy and run. Better be safe than sorry. 


Send a postcard for “‘Facts from 


Free Information the Field’’— just out. It tells what 


users have done with CASE machinery. 


We will also send 


our big Threshing Book, telling all about CASE Steel 
Threshing Machines, Tractors, Power Gang Plows, Hay 
Presses, Corn Shellers, Road Machinery and CASE 
Automobiles, if you want it. (309) 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. 
503 Olive Street 





Wis. 





‘‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 








BINDER TWINE 





Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. Twenty-seventh 
year. Quick shipments. Write for Free 


samples. Wholesale price. 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, MOULTON, IOWA 
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| Hearts and Homes || 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address ali inquir- 
fea and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 




















The Living Kitchen 


Louisa Alcott makes one of her 
characters say, in speaking of the one 
room used for cooking and dining: 
“We didn’t know whether we dined in 
the kitchen, or kitchened in the din- 
ing-room.” As land and_ buildings 
grow dearer, and the home lover is 
forced to economize in the construc- 
tion of his bungalow and cottage, 
architects are cleverly planning kitch- 
en alcoves, “Pullman” kitchens, and 
kitchen closets with the machinery 
for cooking as compactly built as on 
board an ocean liner. These Kitchen- 
ettes do not appeal to the farmer's 
wife, who must cook in such quanti- 
ties that she needs room to _ turn 
around in, but the “living kitchen,” 
the architect’s name for a room such 
as Miss Alcott describes, is familiar 
ground to many country women, who 
have both “dined in the kitchen and 
kitchened in the dining-room.” 

We wish every housekeeper who has 
not thought of making her living kitch- 
en beautiful could see what a bride 
considers “the prettiest room in the 
house.” This kitchen is papered in 
blue and white tile-pattern oilcloth, 
and blue and white linoleoum of the 
same pattern covers the floor. The 
north and east windows are curtained 
with white cheesecloth; the sink is 
placed near the stove, and is of white 
enamel, set in high enough to be com- 
fortable to work at. In addition to the 
sink strainer, there is a strong wire 
stend on which. to set the tea kettle 
and cooking vessels in use about the 
sink. Underneath is a stool of con- 
venient height for working A shelf 
above the sink holds the articles used 
for cleaning and polishing. The kitch- 
enware is of blue and white enamel, 
with perforated aluminum bottles for 
salt, pepper, flour and 
kitchen cabinet is white enamel with 
glass doors. Everything seems built 
to be lovely as well as useful. It is a 
pleasure to eat in this dainty work- 
shop. The bride to be should spend 
some time and thought in planning for 
her living kitchen if she hopes to take 
the pleasure out of her work which 
cocking well done in an attractive 
room may bring. 








The Paw That is Working 
for Us 


The Secretary of Agriculture. on 
October 1, 1913, addressed a letter to 
the housewives of 55,000 crop corre- 
spondents, asking them to suggest 
ways in whith the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture could render 
more direct service to the farm wo- 
men of the United States. From the 
55.000 letters sent out, but 2,241 replies 
came—a very small number in com- 
parison with what one would expect 
from a letter the intent of which was 
to be of real benefit to the farm wo- 
men. Some of the answers naturally 
were wise, some were foolish, some 
were pathetic, some were irritating, but 
the fact remains that. beginning with 
this year, the Smith-Lever act starts 
with a zrant of $10,000 of federal mon- 
ey to each state, which, by increasing 
annual appropriations. makes avail- 
able in 1922 and thereafter, a sum of 
$4,580,000 of federal funds for use in 
the extension fields. The states must 
duplicate with their funds all but 
$480,000 of each annual federal appro- 
pristion, so that 1921, if the 
states elect to receive their full quota, 
the sum of $8.680,000 will be spent 
each year in practical on-the-farm ed- 
ucation. A large sum of this money 
will be spent for helping the rural 
women: and it now remains to be 
seen whether or not the rural women 
will patronize this great firm which is 
ready to work for them; 
will take advantage of the educational 
opportunities the state offers them. 

One of the important problems of 
the farm is the profitable disposition 
of the surplus fruit and vegetables. 
With the uncertainty of our seasons, 
in order to make sure of enough for 
family use, the farmer usually plants 
more than his family consumes, but 


after 








sugar. Her ; 





whether they | 


to pay for marketing. Com- 
jaratively few farmers’ wives try can- 

ig vegetables, because they are hard 
o keep when canned in the open ket- 
le, and cans of home canned corn and 
beans have been known to explode, 
with disastrous results. 

The state department is willing and 
anxious to help us now in this very 
practical question of saving the sur- 
plus by the use of proper canning 
methods and equipment; all that is re- 
quired is that farmers’ wives organize 
themselves into clubs with the inten- 
tion of canning farm fruits and vege- 
tables. There is no limit to the size 
of the club—if two women agree to 
organize themseives into a club, they 
will be eligible to the services of the 
state. If they can get enough inter- 
ested to make it worth his while to 
come, an expert will demonstrate at 
some central place, the best methods 
of canning and modern canning equip- 
ment. Nothing need necessarily be 
bought; the expert wants farm women 
to 'earn to use what they have, and to 
save what they have grown for the 
winter. The government is most anx- 
ious that the farmer’s wife be pros- 
perous and happy, for if the women 
are not satisfied and happy, farming 
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“His Name is Dandy, and His Mama’s 
Name is Old Dolly.” 





will not be popular with the men, and 
the world must have farmers. Every 
farm woman should write to the staic 
agricultural college and see what it 
has to offer her. 

Membership in the inning 
club entitles one to the use of the 
canning and marketing club label— 
without ccest other than for the cost of 
printing—and once her 
canned and labeled, the state will, if 
she so desires, help her to get a mar- 
ket for her produce. 

We wish to urge the Daughters of 
Ceres and other clubs to make use of 
the service which the state is prepar- 
ing to give them; we are indirectly 
paying for what we get, and we should 
be as anxious to receive our money’s 
worth here as if we handed it out di- 
rectly. 


State ¢ 


° . 

Satisfying Sweet Tooth 
To Hearts and Homes: 
afflicted with 
tooth,’ so mother has found a cure for 
it in the use of the sweeter fruits com- 
bined in various ways. Perhaps some of 
the mothers who read the Hearts and 
Homes department would like to try two 


Our family is “sweet 


of the best recipes: the second is espe- 
cially good for children, and is recom- 
mended by a physician and a nurse. 


Fruit Taffy: Wash and dry or 


of figs, one cupful of stoned dates; pu 
through a food chopper: add one-half 
cupful of cooked pitted prunes, one and 
a half cupfuls of sugar, a quarte 
teaspoonful of salt, two cupfuls of water, 
stirring all ingredients thoroughly. Can- 
died orange F f 
Cook the mixture until a drop of it hard- 
ens in cold water. This makes a whole- 


= 





peel gives ‘ 


some and delicious spread ’ sand- 
wiches. 
Good-Night Fudge: One pound of figs, 


one pound of stoned dates, washed, dried, 
put through a food chopper: one ounce 
of powdered senna; mix well, roll into 
small balis, dust in powdered 

By using fr instead of 
of candy, by u 
stitut 
our grandmothers used) for the 
patent medicines, we can all be happier, 
healthier and wiser. The old saying is 
that “many a man digs his grave with 
his teeth.’ I believe, however, that the 
event may be postponed at least until the 
age of false teeth. 

HELEN WEBSTER ARMSTRONG. 
illinois. 
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DANNY MEADOW MOUSE LEARN 


yj SLEEPY TIME STORIES 1) 


G TO LAUGH 





(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


The more he laughed, the harder old 
Mr. Toad laughed. And the harder Mr. 
Toad laughed, the funnier he looked. 
Pretty soon all three of them, Danny 
Meadow Mouse, old Mr. Toad and Jimmy 
Skunk, were holding their sides and roll- 
ing over and over in the grass, they were 
laughing so hard. 

By and by Mr. Toad stopped laughing. 

“Dear me, dear me, this will never do!” 
said Mr. Toad. “I must get busy in my 
garden. 


“The little slugs they creep and crawl 
And eat and eat from spring to fall. 
They never stop to laugh nor ery, 
And really couldn’t if they’@ try 


“So if you'll excuse me, T'll hurry along 
to get them out of my garden.” 

Mr. Toad started down the Lone Little 
Path. After a few hops he paused and 
turned around. 

Jimmy Skunk remembered that he had 
started out to find some beetles, so still 
chuckling he started for the Crooked Lit- 
tle Path up the hill. Danny Meadow 
Mouse, once more alone, sat down on his 
doorstep. His sides were sore, he had 
laughed so hard, and somehow the whole 
world had changed. 

Pretty soon along came the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes again, chasing butterflies. 
When they saw Danny Meadow Mouse 
sitting on his doorstep they pointed their 
fingers at him, just as they had before, 
and shouted: 


“Fie, Danny Meadow Mouse! 
Better go inside the house! 
g3abies cry—oh my, oh my! 
You're a baby—go and cry!" 


For just a little minute Danny Meadow 
Mouse wanted to’cry. Then he remem- 
bered old Mr. Toad, and instead began to 
laugh. 

The Merry Little Breezes didn't 
just what to make of it. They stopped 
chasing butterflies and crowded around 


3 
Danny Meadow Mouse. They began to 
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tease him. They pulled his whis 
rumpled his hair. The more they teased, 
the more little Danny Meadow Mouse 
laughed 

When they found that Danny 
Mouse really wasn’t going to cry, they 
stopped teasing and invited him to come 
and play with them in the long meadow 
grass. Such a good frolic as they did 
have! When it was over, Danny Meadow 
Mouse once more sat down on his door- 
step to rest. 

Hopping and skipping back up the 
Lone Little Path came Striped Chipmunk. 
When he saw Danny Meadow Mouse he 
stuck his tongue in his cheek and cried: 
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“Cry-baby Danny 

Never’ll be a manny! 

tun to mamma, Danny, dear, 
And she will wipe away your tear” 


Instead of crying, little Danny Meadow 
Mouse began to laugh. Striped Chip- 
munk stopped and took his tongue out of 
his cheek. Then he began to laugh, too. 

“Do you want me to play with you?” 
asked Striped Chipmunk, suddenly. : 

Of course Danny did, and soon they 
were having the merriest kind of a game 
of hide and seek. Right in the midst of 
it Danny Meadow Mouse caught his left 
foot in a root and twisted his ankle. My 
how it did hurt! In spite of himself tears 
did come into his eyes. But he winked 
them back and bravely began to laugh. 

When Peter Rabbit came jumping 
along up the Lone Little Path he began 
to shout as soon as he saw Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse: 


“Cry, Danny, cry! 

Mammy'll whip you by and by! 
Then we'll ail come ’round to see 
How big a baby you can be. 
Cry, Danny, cry!” 


But Danny didn’t cry. My, no! He 
laughed instead. Peter Rabbit was go 
surprised that he stopped to see what 
had come over Danny Meadow Mouse. 
When he saw the bandaged foot and 
heard how Danny had twisted his ankle, 
Peter Rabbit sat right down on the door- 
step beside Danny Meadow Mouse and 
told him how sorry he was, for happy-go- 
lucky Peter Rabbit is very tender-heart- 
ed. Then he told Danny all about the 
wonderful things he had seen in his trav- 
els, and of all the scrapes he had gotten 
into. 

When Peter Rabbit finally started off 
home, Danny Meadow Mouse still sat on 
his doorstep. But no longer was he lone- 
ly. He watched Old Mother West Wind 
trying to gather her Merry Little Breezes 
into her big bag to take to their home 
behind the Purple Hills, and he laughed 
right out when he saw her catch the last 
mischievous little Breeze, and _ tumble 
him, heels over head, in with the others. 

“Old Mr. Toad was,right, just exactly 
right,’ thought Danny Meadow Mouse, 
as he rocked to and fro on his doorstep. 
“It is much better, oh, very much better, 
to laugh than to cry.” 

And since that day when Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse learned to laugh, no one has 
had a chance to point a finger at him and 
call him a cry-baby. Instead, everyone 
has learned to love merry little Danny 
Meadow Mouse, and now they call him, 
“Laughing Dan.” 









Requires No Ironing 


It is now a pleasure for the eco- 
nomical mother to plan summer dress 







ready to wearagain. 








for they can always send their daughters to 
‘\ frock without the labor of ironing. 


needs for herself and her girls, because 
Serpentine Crépe is not only the most beau- 
tiful, longest-wearing and most graceful drap- ‘ 
ing cotton crépe made, but because of its pecu- %J 
liar crinkly weave it does ‘not require ironing. (7 

When the garment becomes soiled, simply wash in the — \3j 
usual way, shake out and hang up to dry, and the garmentis \ 


Mothers of many girls will appreciate this ew poor Noy 


commands the largest sale of any printed crinkly ie , 
fabric in the world, because no other fabric gives so |Dyet 
much beauty, wear and style for so little money. | 
Itis woven from the best quality cotton, and its \*,| 
hard twisted yarn gives it a 
that makes it wear better than all other crépes. | 
;\ Look for the words “Serpentine Crépe “ © 
| By selvage of every yard when buying. It will et 
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protect you from selecting crépe that will ee 
. not satisfy you. tei’ | 







If not found, write us for free 
K samples. ho. ¢ 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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A Prayer in Time of Trouble 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 20, 1915. Psalm 141.) 


“Jehovah, I have called upon thee; 
make haste unto me. 
Give ear unto my voice, when I 
call unto thee. 
(2) Let my prayer be set forth as in- 
cense before thee: 
The lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice. 
(3) Set a watch, O Jehovah, before 
my mouth; 
Keep the door of my lips. 
(4) Incline not my heart to any evil 
thing, 
To practice deeds of wickedness 
With men that work iniquity: 
And let me not eat of their dain- 
ties. 
(5) Let the righteous smite me, it 
shall be a kindness; 
And let him reprove me, it shall 
pe as oil upon the head; 
Let not my head refuse it: 
For even in their wickedness shall 
my prayer continue. 
(6) Their judges are thrown down by 
the sides of the rock; 
And they shall hear my words; 
for they are sweet. 
(7) As when one ploweth and cleav- 
eth the earth, 
Our bones are scattered at the 
mouth of Sheol. 
(8) For mine eyes are unto thee, O 
Jehovah the Lord: 
In thee do I take refuge; leave not 
my soul destitute. 
(9} Keep me from the snare which 
they have laid for me, 
And from the gins of the workers 
of iniquity. 
(10) Let the wicked fall into their 
own nets, 
Whilst that I withal escape.” 


y 


First a few words about the book of 
Psaims. It is not one book, but five, in 
this respect like the Pentateuch, each 
book closing with the doxology. The 
closing Psatm of each book is the 
ist. the 72d, the 89th, the 106th, and 
the 150th, respectively. The Psalms 
were not all written by David; but a 
laree part of them were, and he may 
well be cailed the first psalmist, al- 
though possibly the 90th Psalm was 
written by Moses long before, or if 
not by Moses, by some man present- 
ing the experiences of Moses in the 
Wilderness. At the time of King Hez- 
ekiah there were only two of these 
books in existence, one accredited to 
David and the other to Asaph, the lead- 
rot his clan. Many of these Psaims 
apply to the period of captivity; oth- 
ers to the return, and probably some 
to a later period. They are called in 
ihe New Testament “psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs,” those 
called psalms evidently being adapted 
to instrumental music.. These various 
Psalms, hymns and odes or songs, as 
they are described by the Septuagint 
or the Greek translators of the He- 


brew Bible, express every phase of re- 
ligious instruction and of emotion, 
from the wail of almost hopeless de- 
spair to the triumphant hallelujahs 
Witt which the fifth book closes. 


he remarkable fact about them is 
t this poetical expression of the re- 
ligious experiences of a small tribe 
of Shemites in the little country of 
Palestine should be accepted as an ex- 
Pression of the religious emotions of 


hwaanity the world over. They are 
ho’, as some imagine, the peculiar 
heritage of the Scotch Presbyterians, 
but have been widely used by Catho- 
lics in all ages. They were the espe- 


Cia favorites of the great reformer, 
Luther, and they are regarded by the 


Mohammedans among their sacred 
books. This recognition of their fit- 
hess to express the needs and long- 


Ines of the human soul in all its moods 
1S conclusive proof of their inspira- 
tion. He who inspired the psalmist 
Made the human soul, understood it, 
and _Tedeemed it. 

_'\e@ have no knowledge of who wrote 
the 141st Psalm. It is evidently the cry 
i 4 soul in deep distress. He wants 
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help, wants it badly, and wants it at 
once. “I have called upon thee; make 
haste unto me. Give ear unto my 
voice, when I call unto thee.” How- 
ever much men may neglect God in 
prosperity, or when absorbed in busi- 
ness or carried away by the allure- 
ments of pleasure or of sin, when they 
get in serious trouble they cry unto 
God, and cry, as did the psalmist, for 
immediate help. 

This man, whoever he was, believed 
that God delighted in the prayers of 
His people: “Let my prayer be set 
forth as incense before thee; the lift- 
ing up of my hands as the evening sac- 
rifice.” Both were by Divine appoint- 
ment, and both were well pleasing to 
Him. This man had faith in God, be- 
lieving that God would hear him, and 
that in asking His help he was pleas- 
ing Him. 

But this man’s trouble was not mere- 
ly personal. There was danger that in 
his distress he would say things that 
cught not to be said, things that would 
plunge him in still deeper distress. 
There were others who might be dam- 
aged by any unwise expression which 
might be wrung from him in his dis- 
tress. So in the third verse he prays: 
“Set a watch, O Jehovah, before my 
mouth; keep the door of my lips.” in 
other words, teach me to hold my 
tongue—a hard thing to do when a 
man is suffering. Hence he seeks Di- 
vine aid, and asks the Lord t> help 
him hold his tongue. 

In the fourth verse there is an inti- 
mation that he is tempted to follow 
the example of wicked men, to do 
things which will put him in their 
class and into association with them: 
“Incline not my heart to any evil thing, 
to practice deeds of wickedness with 
them that work iniquity: and let me 
not eat of their dainties.” This temp- 
tation is not peculiar to him. Many a 
man who is in trouble is likely to fall 
from his high ideals and do things 
which in his better moods he would 
regard as evil, to seek help from the 
workers of iniquity. 

In ‘the fifth verse we have an intima- 
tion that he has been brought into this 
trouble because of his own fault, and 
that he does not have the entire confi- 
dence of the good people with whom 
he has been associating. The mean- 
ing of this and also of the sixth verse 
is not quite clear, because of the 
words omitted in the original and sup- 
plied according to the best judgment 
of the translators. We think the mean- 
ing is as follows: Let the righteous 
smite me, but kindly; let him even 
rebuke me. It shall be oil upon my 
head, that is, this rebuke, and my head 
shall not refuse it. I will receive their 
rebuke in the _ spirit of meekness. 
When trouble comes upon them, I will 
pray for them; and when their leaders 
stumble in rocky places, they shall 
hear my words, that is, my prayers, in 
the way of encouragement for they 
are sweet. The idea is that this man 
realizes that the trouble that has come 
upon him is through his own fault, and 
that he deserves the censure of his 
friends; that he will take this in a 
kindly spirit, and will give them en- 
couragement if trouble should come 
upon them. He will deal with them 
in a Christian spirit. 

Evidently, however, this man is not 
praying for himself alone, but for oth- 
ers; it may be his family, or his clan, 
or his tribe, or it may be the nation. 
This would fit in with the experiences 
of David when he was fleeing from 
Saul, and when his friends, his party, 
had suffered defeat. So, in the sev- 
enth verse, he says: “Our bones are 
scattered at the mouth of Sheol” (in 
the old version, “the grave’), scat- 
tered “as when one ploweth and cleav- 
eth the earth.” It is a time of adver- 
sity both for him and his friends. 

He here expresses his faith in God 
and in the justice of his cause. He 
believes that God will see him through 
—and yet there are dangers ahead 
that will require Divine guidance to 
avoid. So in the ninth verse: “Keep 
me from the snare which they have 
laid for me, and from the gins (traps 
or snares) of the workers of iniquity.” 

Finally, such confidence has he in 
the justice of his cause that he be- 
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An Oil Burning Range with 








a “Three-in-One” Oven 


You have a splendid range anda 
fireless cooker combined in this new 
NEW PERFECTION with the in- 
sulated oven. It bakes or roasts 
either fast or slow, or you can seal 
the oven and turn out the flame and 
cook by the easy, economical ‘‘fire- 
less’? method. 

The insulation that makes this 
wonderful convenience possible 
saves so much money in fuel bilis 
that a NEW PERFECTION soon 
earns its moderate price. 

It burns clean, convenient, economi- 
cal oil—which also means no more 
carrying of coal or wood or clean- 
ing out ashes, 

Price Low—The price of this NEW 
PERFECTION with the Insulated 


Oven is extremely reasonable. It 
costs little more than a good fire- 
less cooker, less than the average 
coal range, while giving you the 
service of both. You can see it at 
your dealer’s in two sizes. Ask 
him for the latest NEW PER- 
FECTION Wick Blue Flame OIL 
COOK STOVE with the Fireless 
Cooker Oven, Look for the tri- 
angle trademark. 


For Best Results Use 
PERFECTION Oi 
72-page cook book free. Send 
10 cents in stamps to cover mail- 
ing and get this fine cook book 
which contains over 200 recipes 
compiled on purpose for NEW 
PERFECTION users. Avriilress 


THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY (¢tkzozatiox) Chicago, Ill. 








lieves in its triumph. Therefore, he 
prays that the wicked be allowed, 
“let” fall into their own nets, the nets 
they have laid for him, whilst he him- 
self escapes from their wiles. Some 
will say that this is not exactly a 
Christian spirit; that if he lived in the 
spirit of the New Testament, he would 
pray for these enemies. Personally, 
yes. But there is such a thing as jus- 
tice; and if we hold our faith in God 
and in righteousness, we have no right 
to pray that men shall not be punished 
for their wrong-doings. In fact, they 
are. It is not our business to pass 
judgment, but there is a satisfaction 
that I think men may enjoy in seeing 
the wicked snared in their own nets 


and the “iniquity of their heels” com- | 


pass them about, in seeing evil work 
out its own retribution. David had a 
good deal of experience of that kind; 
and every man who tries to live right 
has more or less of it. Job had the 
right spirit when he said that he did 
not rejoice in the calamity that fell 
upon his neighbor; but if that cailam- 
ity is the logical working out of a 
course of evil, we may well rejoice 
that “the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” 

This psalm may have a national ap- 
plication just now, especially among 
the nations at war, and not unlikely 
with us. National sins are simply an 
aggregation of individual sins; and the 
judgments that come upon nations are 
the results of departure from the way 
of the living God. In time of national 
trouble, rulers may well say: “Set a 
watch, O Jehovah, before my mouth; 
keep the door of my lips.” They may 
well receive the rebuke of those who 
are really their friends, and take it in 
the right spirit. It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world whether a rebuke 
is given in kindness or in an entirely 
different spirit. The bones of the na- 
tions of Xurope are surely scattered at 
the grave’s mouth; and out of all this 
trouble there will surely come to the 
nations that have their trust in God a 
larger liberty and a finer and saner in- 
tellectual and spiritual development. 
It is well to realize that in all this 
welter of blood, in this time of misery 
and suffering, there is a God above 
that rules. The finest sentiment of a 
nation is not in rejoicing over its 
armies or navies, but because above 
all the wrath of men there is an over- 
ruling Power that will bring good out 
of evil and “make even the wrath of 
man to praise him.” 

We may well read the book of 
Psalms, whether in time of war or in 





time of peace, whether in prosperity 
or adversity. For there is no situa- 
tion in life for which we may not find 
therein some expression that fits the 
experience of one who is truly a child 
of God. This explains why so many 
nations and so many relig gions and so 
many individuals have found solace 
therein. On their death-beds men turn 
oftenest to the book of Psalms: and 
only on the ground of inspiration can 
it be explained, that these Jewish peo- 
ple, with so little of the light that we 
enjoy, could so well express the feel- 
ings of man universal in joy and sor- 
row. 








Victrola IV 
$15 


Other styles 
$25 to $250, 










r . 
With a 
Victrola in 
the home 
every musical 
longing is sat- 
isfied. 

All the world’s best 
music to entertain you 
whenever and as often as 
ou wish. 

Boop a ° Waite 
to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking 
Machine Company 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 


Moeatecal, Canadian LD. 


DAISY FLY KILLER ise! sorter 
tracts and kills all 

flies, Neat, clean, or- 
Damental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tio 
over; will not soil oc 
injure anythiog. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Deplers, o 

6 sent prepaid for $1. 


MAROLD SOMEES, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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-A “PORTER” Planned Barn+ 
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Porter Equipment Makes a — 
modern and up-to-date—one that 
takes care of the largest number of 
cows and other stock. A barn planned 
the Porter way saves labor, time and 
feed, and makes money for the farmer 

or dairyman every day in the year; it 
pays big profits on the investment. 








The Porter steel stalis, cow stan- 
chions, litter carriers, barn door 
hangers, hay carriers, and other 
fixtures are acknowledged lead- 
ers everywhere. 











Write and tell us the size of barn you 
want and the number of cows to arrange 
for, and we will send print with informa- 
tion promptly. 


The Porter Barn Plan Service 


is free whether you expect to build now 
or later. Send for catalogue of Perfect 
Barn Equipment. 


J. E. PORTER CO. 
Ottawa, Hlinois 

















Ada 6 Feet to Your Silo Without Cost. 
A 24-foot silo will have same capecity as a 30-foot 
silo if equipped with the 


PAIGE OPENING SILO ROOF 


No waste space at top, no spoiled silage, no refilling 
of silo. Extra silage in first filling more than pays 
for the Paige Steel Roof. Write today for price and 
illustrated literature. State diameter of your silo. 
Dealers wanted. 


SILO SPECIALTY MFG. 
403 19th St., 


co. 





Se 
Hog-Joy System 
Prevents Runty Pigs 


Don't have runts this year. You 
can make every pig big and strong if 
youraise them under the famous Hog- 

oy System of Successful Hog Rais- 
ing. Itkeepsthem free from lice and 
makes every pig big-bonedand husky. 


Free Hog Book 


containing natural colorillustrations and 
official history of every known breed of 
hogs. Worth $1—but free to hog raisers. 

Tells all about free offer on the Hog-Joy 
Hog Oiler and Gro-Fast, the new mineral 
food. Mail postcard today for this valua- 


ble hog book. (SO) 
HOG-JOY SYSTEM 
Dept.417 Springfield, DL. 


Pe ess tir. 6% 
Windenaianuaeeesniamcanacestl 
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SEND NO MONEY tstvrssoteyisz cccas 
1915 catalog of “ Ranger’ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they rt 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new o 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's 
trial without a cent of expense to you. 
Y you can make money coking ormers for bicy- 
cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog. It's free. It contains “combination offers” 
= te-fitting your old bicyclelike new at lowest cost, 
so much useful Ss. ay | forit. me 
rect to you. No onee 
tow FACTORY PRIGES <izect fo you. Ko one cite 
terms. You cannot ewe te to bu buy a bicycle, oorn. ane sun- 
dries without learning we offer you. 


MEAD CYCLE 60., ‘Dept. wig “CHICAGO, TL 


Highest prices—Honest weight and 
Wool Wanted grading. Don’t sell till you get our 
prices. OSMAN @ Sons Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Imanagement will be c she erfully answered. 


Garlic Flavor in Milk 


A Maryland correspondent writes: 

“Will you tell me what I can do to 
take the grass and garlic taste out 
of my cream. We are selling cream 
to the creamery and our creamery 
makes a specialty of ice cream. We 
are paid eight cents a pound more for 
butter fat if the cream is not flavored 
with grass or garlic.” 

Our correspondent asks a question 
which dairymen have not been able 
to solve satisfactorily. About the 
only way of keeping the garlic taste 
out of milk, cream or butter is to 
keep the cattle from eating the weed. 
The fact that all kinds of-stock relish 
wild garlic and will eat it in prefer- 
ence to other green forage makes the 
problem bigger. The flavor of the 
plant not only is imparted to the milk 
products, but also to the flesh of the 
animals that eat it. 

Milk flavored with wild garlic is al- 
most worthless, as the flavor is re- 
tained in the cream and the butter. 
Some farmers shift their cows from a 
garlic infested pasture to a clean area 
three or four hours previous to milk- 


























ing. This practice reduces the wild 
garlic flavor considerably, but does 
not eliminate it entirely. Another 





| 


practice which will help reduce the | 


unpleasant flavor is to aerate the milk 
as soon after milking as possible, at 
the same time cooling it down to a 
low temperature. 
move most flavors from milk and ex- 
perience of dairymen is that it does 
some good in eliminating wild garlic 
flavor. 

Our correspondent is being paid for 
his butter a price which 
justify him to go to considerable ex- 
pense to get rid of the wild garlic or 
to feed his cows on other feeds. 
an eight cent margin above the regu- 
lar market price for fat, he might af- 
ford to grow soiling crops and then 
keep his cattle out of the garlic in- 
fested pastures. 

Wild garlic is gradually spreading 
from the east to the central west, and 
as it is one of the very worst of weeds 
not only in pastures, but in cultivated 
fields, every means should be taken 
to keep it from getting a foothold on 
the farm. The present distribution 
extends from Massachusetts to north- 
ern Georgia and west as far as Mis- 
souri and Mississippi, the area grad- 
ually enlarging. In southern Indiana 
the weed has given no end of trouble. 
Its presence in a wheat field makes the 
crop unsalable and the bulbs are so 
near the size of wheat kernels that it 
is most difficult to separate the garlic 
bulbs from the wheat. 
be killed by spraying with 
heating oil, and for further 
tion along this line, we refer anyone 
interested to bulletin 176, published 


by the Indiana Experiment Station at | 


Lafayette. 
Farmers’ bulletin No. 608, which 
may be obtained free from the De- | 


partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., describes a process for the 
removal of garlic flavor from milk 
and cream, but the process is hardly 
practical for the farm. In this, the 
milk must first be heated to a tempera- 
ture of 145 degrees and air blown 
through the milk which is then 
pumped from a lower tank into one 
with a perforated bottom, above it. 
In these experiments, milk with a 
strong garlic or wild onion flavor was 
used, the milk having been prepared 
by giving the cow three-fourths of a 
pound of garlic twenty minutes before 
milking. ‘The strong flavor was en- 
tirely removed after being given the 
treatment recommended in the buvul- 
letin mentioned. For a difference of 
eight cents a pound for the fat it 
might pay our correspondent to use 


This plan will re- | 


will | 
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The weed may | 
orchard | 
informa- | 





this apparatus which he can get made | 


without much expense. 





Winter Dairying 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Every producer of milk must de- 
cide whether or not he will produce 
the bulk of his product during some 
one part of the year. A decision in 
this matter will depend very largely 
upon whether the market supplied de- 
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get our latest Folder with special direct-from-factory prices, 
We positively and absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to $100 in spot 


\ a real modern construction. 


stronger. Built like a city “Skyscraper.” 
Impossible to creep off of the foundation, is 


ordon-Van Tine roof allows you to 
can inany other Siloof alike diameter 


a written guarantee of satisfaction 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 5694Case St. Davenport, Ia, 


Save $50 


on your Silo 


Don’t buy or agree to buy any Silo of an 





ybody till you 


nding upon the size you want. 


You save $50.00 first because you pay, no agent’s profit; second, because 


one of the biggest Lumber and Building Material Nousesin Americ 
PER CENT of a Silois LUMBER. The wood Silois not an experie 
n tried out and found satisfactory. 


Every Gordon-Van Tine Silo is genuine, Clear Oregon Fir, a wood that the U, 


says is the strongest and longest lived. And we use one-piece 


Staves only—no spliced two piece staves to open up and ruin ensilage. Itis the only 
stave that can be used any side, in or out 


Has New Adjustable Wall! 4!hoops are tightened from the 


frames to weaken thestruct- 


or money back. Prompt Gelivery guaranteed, 
out of shape, but instead is 


no matter where you live. We make quick ship- 
ments of silos direct from Davenport. Send for 
complete, illustrated Folder showing many ad- 
vantages. Then compare with other Silos you 
know. Remember we unqualifiedly GU ARAN. 
TEE to save you FIFTY DOLLARS in reaj 
money. 

Can you afford to choose a Silo til! you have 
seen what a genuine bargain we have to offer? 

If you write NOW, you will receive complete 
@ tails by return mail. 


ework assolid as Steel, none 


on the market to erect. 
ilage in our Silo than you 


our feet higher. Sold under 


Largest Factory-to-Farm Lumber and Building Material House in America, 





Guaranteed to do more and 


better work with less power TS 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
Appleton Silo Filler will do. 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 
basis on which to choose a silo filler. 


Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
Speci al high- -grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 


of line. 
shearing cut. lUlengths of cu’ 


Positive frictionless self feed’ table runs on chilled iron rollers 


Jever controls feed rolls and 












By its efficiency and economy in 





t, 5-16 to 22 inches. Tremendous oe. 
ne 
table. Independent belt driven or on 





APPLETO 





has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle, 


Send for catalog of details 6 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 432 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 





FREE 4 on 2 Silage. 


Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
alltypes ofsilos,how built,etc.s 
full of silage and silo facts 

real value. Sent free—writt 


howing 4 sizes. 





HOCKING VALLEY 
BLOWER a CUTTER 





The Hocking Valley Blower 
Ensilage Cutter is equal, in 
every respect, to any Silo 
Filler made, and superior to 
any other in many ways. It 
is strong, durable, free from 
breakage, guaranteed against 
‘‘blowing up,’’ light of 
draft and has unusual capae- 
ity. Write for illustrated cir- 
cular and name and addres@ 
of nearest general agent. 


+ Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
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Loss Only ONE 
FIVE TONS of 


POUND of Butterfat From 
Skim-Milk--99 ;«. 100 % P erfect. 





The Latest Test 
Alfred, New York, 
April 30, 1915 
To whom it may concern: 
I have this day made a test of 
the Vega Cream Separator, size 





““L,”’ 600 1b. Cap. I found this 
machine to bea very close skim 
er with a cream test of 46q@ 
fps vind a loss of only 1-100q of 
j fat in the skim- milk, which 
means a loss of only one pound 
of butterfatin 10,000 1b of skim- 





milk, Adelnert Sheffield, 
Dairy Instructor, 
New York State School of Agr. 








VEGA: 


Guaranteed Closest Skimmer on the Market 
Awarded Gold Medals at three World's Expositions Lea LL 
all inefficiency durability and appearance Simpler and oem 
as well built as the highest priced separatcr. 


Two simple worm gears do the work. Has fewer sanitary in- 
terchangeable discs. Easier cleaned. Self-balancing bowl. Runs 
15 min. independently after reaching high speed. Lasts a life 
time. Recommended and endorsed by leading Dairy experts 


in all countries. INVESTIGATE. If your dealer does not handle 











write us sending his name 





Dept. 20, 


THE VEGA SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Vega, ask him to order one for you ‘to see. If he won't do this . 
and address. In any-case don’t fail to send for our free catalog. 
H. H, SMITH SALES AGENCY, Distributors 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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for one year, but 
machine. 


SILO FILLING MACHINERY 


Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Guaranteed to deliver silage into the silo at 530% less speed and 30% 
less power than ordinarily required. 


Cuts the silage in uniform lengths, which 
insures the Best of Feed. Silage packs 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
into the silo. For stre’ , durability, 
capacity and easy-to-feed— Ross Machines 
are unexcelled. Write for “ls 

THE E. W. ROSS CO. 

— 166 Springfield, Ohio 


We manufacture the Ress Wood 
and If IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 





































Guaranteed 
free from de- 
fects,notonly 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 

















“My women 
folks wash, 
sterilize and dry 
our separator bowl 
in two minutes.” 


—Farmer Onswon. 


Beatrice 


“The Centrifugal Washing Device 
is a godsend to us dairymen. It 
puts the Beatrice Separator in a 
class by itself. Two minutes to 
clean up!! Can yousay that of any 
other separator? Doesn’t it make 
you want to know about the 
Beatrice? Take it from me, it’s 
worth while for anybody who keeps 
cows to know all about this high- 
grade separator that you can buy 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent. cheaper 
than other separators of the same 
class.” —Farmer Onswon, 


Proper sizes for all size dairies. 
Write us for free catalog. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 


Des Moines, Ia. Dub: la. _ Lincoln, Neb, 
Topeka, Kan, Denver, Col Okinhome City, 
Okla. St. Louk 


SILVER’S 
Ohio eles 


~= Patented Beater Self-Feed 


aves a Mian 
| Perera labor-saver ever applied to silage 
itters since the self-feed table was originate 



























ed by the**Ohio’’ years ago. Candoaway 
with need for man around the machine helping 
feed. With famous Bull-Dog Grip feed rolls 
é table, doubles feeding efficiency. Write at 
e for folder—other big‘ “Ohio’’ features—one 
i-ver control—direct drive—non-explosive blow- 
€: — friction reverse — shredder attachment. 
: vers in 7 sizes—40 to 300 tons a day—4 to 
s.,'.. THE SLLYER MFG. CO. 
598 Broadway Saiem, Ohio 
slodern Silage Methods”—264 Payes— 
sent for 
10¢, 














Please*mention this paper when writing. 








mands summer or winter milk or a 


supply evenly distributed throughout 
the year. Those who supply a whole 
milk market which allows the delivery 
of the greatest part of the milk in 
the cooler weather, will usuaily find 
it more profitable to follow a system 
of winter dairying. Such a system in- 
volves the arrangement of breeding 
dates so that as many as possible of 
the cows may freshen in the fall or 
early winter. 


The labor problem on the farm is 
an important one. There is, during 
the winter, comparatively little to be 
done aside from the regular chores. 
Winter dairying furnishes work during 
this period, making it possible’ to 
profitably employ hired help the year 
round, thus solving, to some extent, 
this labor problem. 


In Illinois cows are usually turned 
out to pasture during April and May. 
If the cows freshen in the late fall, 
they will be on the latter part of their 
lactation period at the time of going 
on pasture, and, consequently, their 
milk will be decreasing more or less 
rapidly. The effect of changing the 
cows from winter conditions to pas- 
ture will stimulate and increase the 
milk flow and increase materially the 
yéarly production. 


The cows begin to dry off in the 
late spring and summer, and do not 
freshen until the fall or early winter. 
This makes it possible to give more 
attention to the raising of crops and 
relatively less to milking and to the 
care and marketing of milk. In aver- 
age years, during July and August, 
pastures are short and dry, and in- 
sufficient to properly nourish a heavy 
milking cow. They may, however, 
support a light milking or a dry cow, 
Considerable loss in total production 
is sustained when a cow but two or 
three months from freshening is put 
under these conditions. Under such 
conditions she can not do her best, 
and after decreasing her milk flow 
she can not again be brought up to her 
normal production. The milk flow of 
a cow in the last months of her lac- 
tation period will be affected to a 
lesser degree by heat and flies, be- 
cause she is normally giving but little 
milk. 

Calves dropped in the spring must 
spend the first and most important 
months of their lives under the ad- 
verse conditions of hot weather and 
flies. The milk and skim milk fed 
will oftentimes reach the calf slightly 
soured. These conditions are over- 
come by having the calf dropped in 
the fall or early winter when its first 
months may be spent under more fav- 
orable conditions. The temperature 
is low, there are no flies, milk will 
keep sweet much longer and the far- 
mer has more time to give to the 
proper raising of his calves. This ad- 
vantage of winter dairying can not 
be over-estimated. The calf is the 
future cow from which the farmer 
hopes to derive a fair income, and if 
his hopes are to be realized, the calf 
must be given the very best of care 
and conditions under which to de- 
velop. 

The bull should never be allowed 
to run with the herd, yet the tempta- 
tion to allow him to do so and save 
the trouble of separa‘? maintenance 
is great. Cows freshening in the fall 
will come in heat during times when 
they are confined in the barn or barn- 
yard, at a time when the farmer will 
be in a position to take greater care 
in and supervision over the breeding 
operations in his herd. 

More favorable producing  condi- 
tions, better calves, and more efficient 
management mean greater milk yields, 
and as the question of profit depends 
to a considerable extent on total pro- 
duction per cow, the importance of 
winter dairying is easily realized. 
Under present average conditions a 
cow yielding less than 5,000 pounds 
of milk, or 200 pounds of butter fat, 
can not be profitably kept in the herd. 
Such a cow should yield around 1,000 
pounds more of milk under the win- 
ter than under the summer system, 
and considering the increase in the 
value of the milk in the winter, we 
may expect from this cow about $15 
more net profit under the winter sys- 
tem. The difference in the cost of 
summer and winter foods should be 
considered, but where good and cheap 
pasture is not available there can be 
little question that winter dairying, 
because of increased yields and higher 
prices, is more profitable. ; 

W. F. CRANDALL, 

University of Illinois. 
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Now Is the Time 
When Hand-Milking Is 
An Extremely Costly Proposition 


URING haying time, when everybody is up to his 
ears in work and when every hour that the hands 
are taken off the job to milk a string of smelly cows 
means an actual loss of good money, the dairy farmer is 
up against a pretty tough proposition. 
For cows and hay wait for no man. Hay must be 
cut, cows must be milked. The farmer can't afford to 
neglect either. 


That’s the time when a blessing in disguise is the 


SHARPLES 
MILKER 


Knowing that the milker is on the job, the hands go 
at the milking in the morning and evening with none of 
the old-time ill-humor that they were more or less justi- 
fied in displaying when hand-milking was necessary. 


They get right down to business and make short shift 
of milking. The pump is started, the teat cups adjusted, 
the cows relieved of their milk quickly, gently, with bene- 
ficial results. No old-fashioned, hand milker rough treat- 
ment, jerking of teats, gouging finger nails, half-hearted 
milking, half milked cows. Simply a steady flow of 
absolutely clean milk into air-tight buckets, one man and 
a Milker doing more and better work than three good 
hand-milkers formerly did. 

Then there is Sunday and holiday freedom; contented 
hands; purer, higher priced milk; regular sleeping hours; and 
—dquite frequently—an increased production. 

Milking never should seriously interfere with the regular 
work of the men—and it won't, once you realize the big possi- 
bilities of the Sharples Milker. You already know the Sharples 
Milker pretty well. You've read about it, discussed it with your 
neighbors, perhaps have seen one in operation. You know of 
the big, sound company behind it, with a reputation of making 
only the absolute best. You therefore realize you do not take the 
slightest risk when you invest your money in a Sharples Milker. 





A Complete Sharples Milker 


—two unit one-man outfit, capable of milking 20 cows an hour— 


Costs $288 


installed in your dairy barn. This outfit includes a simplified single 
cylinder pump, vacuum and pressure tank, valves, guages, stall fixtures, 
and necessary piping. Also two regular Sharples milking units com- 
plete with pulsators, teat cups, rubber tubing inflation, and German 
silver buckets. Installation work and instructions for operating the 
Milker also are included. $288 covers everything. 

With this outfit, one man can easily milk 20 cows in an hour, allow- 
ing sufficient time for cleaning the Milker. In dairies of. 10 or more 
cows this outfit will pay for itself inside of a year. Extra units at the 
standard price may be had at any time. 


Full particulars on request 











Made by the same company that makes the 
SHARPLES TUBULAR CREAM SEPARATOR 
—the world’s standard for a third of a century. 


The Sharples Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Principal Branches: Chicago San Francisco 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


June 11, 1915, 








Exactly what you have been looking for. A good, 
substantial, powerful, practical, light weight, one- 
man tractor for general farm work. 
belt. High quality at a low price. 


Heider Tractor “Model C” 


The product of our expert engineers who know the 


Field or 


requirements of power farming as proven by 
years of snecessful manufacturing of light 
weight tractors, 
Not a freak, not an experiment, but a_ strictly 
high-grade, four-cylinder, four-wheel tractor 
which is the recognized standard of tractor 
construction. Has seven speeds. 
Horse Power, ten-fifteen. urns 
gasoline, kerosene or motor spir- 
its. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write today. Get facts and 
proof of our claims. Address 


HEIDER MFG. CO. 
545 Main St. 


Carroll, A 
- Ant 
4 ne : 5 








No man who looks upon farm- 
ing as a business can afford to 
neglect paint as a protection to 
his buildings. Paint is meas- 
ured by its protecting quality. 


Zinc 


in paint increases that quality. 
You can get good ready-mixed 
paints with Zinc in them. 


The whole story is told in the book, ‘‘ Your 
Move,’’ sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 457, 55 Wall Street, New York 











The Auto-olled Aermotor. 


The windmill that wears a hat. 
With one feed of oil for a year it wil) toil. 


& gentle breeze will whirl 
it—a gentile pull 
will furl it. 




















i 5 

more than great—its gears 

are balanced in duplicate. 

In any breeze it leads with ease. 
Oils itself, pumps the water, just exactly 
esitoughter, 
No climbing of towers in ours. 
Built to shed the dust and rains. 
Built to stand the windy strains. 
With its hat on its head, its oii in ite 
pocket, its e charm to the farm, and 
Bo one can knock it. 


Aermotor Co., 1146S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


















this wire 
furis mill. 














The Helper Mixer is @ 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors. 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 


WANTED 


A farmer to take charge of stock farm. One who 
fe honest, sober, and one who can see work and do it. 
Permanent job for the right man. Fine place to 
live. Western lowa. 

Address Vv. O., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm an!mals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
@ll these things and many more, and any time any- 
One wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tel! us something which he bas noticed, 
we bope he wil! write us. 




















Green Leaves 


Did know that 
movement you see and noise 
you hear is sunshine being unbottled? 
I am unbottling sunshine when I move 
my pencil across this paper. You un- 
bottle sunshine when you walk across 
the cornfield, or yell to your father in 
the meadow. The automobile and the 
steam engine move by the power of 
unbottled sunshine. 

But who bottled up the sunshine? 
As I look out over the downtown 
streets of Des Moines, I see sunsnine 
beating against the pavement and the 
buildings. This sunshine is reflected. 
It is not stored up. There are no bot- 
tles to put it in. 

Out in the country the green leaf 
factories work every day of the sum- 
mer bottling sunshine. They make no 
noise or great movement, but slowly 
and silently they do more work than 
all the factories of the world put to- 
gether. They are collecting more 
energy than the cannons of Europe 
are exploding. 

Thousands of years ago they were 
just as busy bottling sunshine as they 
are today. When our ancestors still 
roamed the forests, clad in_ skins, 
green leaves bottled sunshine, and 
after they died, they left it bottled. 
Under pressure this bottled sunshine 
was changed into petroleum and coal, 
but the sunshine did not escape until 
we used the gasoline in the gas engine, 
or the coal in the stove. 

It may have been that 10,000 years 
before Christ two rays of sunshine 
were imprisoned, or bottled, by two 
different green leaves. One leaf may 
have been eaten by one of our savage 
ancestors, and he unbottled the sun- 
shine when he killed his enemy with 
his boomerang. The other ray of sun- 
shine may have been preserved in the 
form of gasoline, and become unbot- 
tled when De Palma won the Interna- 
tional speed contest at Indianapolis 
last Pecoration Day. 

You would never recognize the bot- 
tles in which the leaves put the sun- 
shine. Each kind of plant has its own 
particular brand of bottles, but they 
are all made in much the same way. 
The corn plant bottles most of its 
sunshine in ear corn. Wheat bottles 
most of its sunshine in wheat kernels. 
Alfalfa bottles its sunshine in the 
stems and leaves which we make into 
hay. But all the bottles are alike in 
that they are made chiefly out of car- 
bon dioxide and water. 

Carbon dioxide is found in all air; 
yet we can neither see, taste nor smell 
it. Every minute we throw it out from 
our lungs. Burning coal produces it in 
large quantities. Wherever sunshine 
is being unbottled, whether it be to 
run a steer, a boy, or an automobile, 
there you will find carbon dioxide. 

Green leaves have a great fonduess 
for carbon dioxide, water, and sun- 
shine. Water comes from the ground 
through the roots. Carbon dioxide 
comes from the air and enters the 
leaf on the underside through little 
openings, no larger than pin points. 
Sunshine comes down from above. 
Presto, how wonderful! The water 
and the carbon dioxide have been put 
together to make a bottle holding the 
sunshine. And how the leaf does it 
is a mystery. A common, ornery pig 
weed knows more about bottling sun- 
shine than all the wise men of the 
world put together. If Edison could 
find out, he would have made a disvov- 
ery worth all his others one hundred 
times over. Yet, some day, we may 
find how it is done. Possibly a wise 
man will learn how to spread a green 
screen in the sunshine and make 
sugar and starch and other bottled 
forms of sunshine. If it can be done 
cheaply, the farmer will be put out of 
business. Let us hope that it doesn’t 
come on us all of a _ sudden. 

Next time you cultivate corn, look 
at the unrolling leaves with respect. 
They are more expert at bottling sun- 
shine than most other kinds of leaves. 


you nearly every 


every 








Kansas Boy Corn Grower 

If corn is king, William James, an 
Allen county, Kansas boy living near 
Colony, is king of the Kansas corn 
champions. When a boy farmer raises 


116 bushels and 47 pounds of corn to 
the acre, he is entitled to carry off the 
honors that many other older farmers 
would be glad to receive. 

Besides having the honor of being 
champion corn grower of the state, 
young James made $123 from his acre 
of corn. It is sometimes profitable to 
be a champion farmer. After all his 
expenses were paid, his net profit was 
$102. An itemized account of his 
corn makes interesting reading. Here 
it is: 104 bushels and 47 pounds, sold 
at 70 cents a bushel, $73.22; 12 bush- 
els of seed corn, sold at $2.50 a bushel, 
$30; premiums in contests, $20; rent 
and other expenses, $21.15. 

After reading the methods young 
James used in raising corn any far- 
mer can readily see that a lazy man 
will never be a corn king. James’ 
corn was raised on ground that had 
been in clover for 13 years. He plowed 
the field 10 inches deep in the fall. 
Before planting his corn, he went over 
it with a disk four times. On April 
15, the corn was planted very thickly, 
and later, was thinned to a stalk every 
12 inches. Cultivation was done with 
one and two-horse tools, and the 
whole field was gone over 10 times 
during the summer. 

“James secured an almost perfect 
stand,” said W. E. Watkins, county 
agent. ‘Nearly every stalk on his 
acre had two, and some had three, 
ears.” 

A number of other Allen county 
boys made exceptional records. Har- 
old Weber of Carlyle, who won second 
place, raised 87 bushelds of corn on 
an acre, at a cost of $10.50. He made 
a profit of $50.40, besides winning $15 
in premiums. Alva Shadwich of Iola, 
who won third in the boys’ corn grow- 
ing contest, raised 74 bushels of corn 
to the acre at a cost of $9.25. He 
made a profit of $42.55 to the acre, 
besides winning $19 in premiums. 

Allen county, where these excep- 
tional corn records were made, was 
one of the first to secure a county 
agent. The value of the work that has 
been done there was shown in a strik- 
ing manner last fall, when the eastern 
loan companies reduced the interest 
rates one-half of 1 per cent for that 
county. 





Spring Pig Rations 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have seventy-five spring pigs that 
are ten weeks old, which I am going 
to wean. I would like to know the 
best and cheapest feed for them, with 
corn at 68 cents a bushel, oats at 50 
cents a bushel, oil meal at $2 a cwt., 
tankage at $2.60 a cwt., and shorts at 
$1.50 to $1.90 a cwt. These pigs are 
on good blue grass pasture. I have 
no milk for them. The oats which I 
have are half wheat.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed these pigs a mixture of fifty parts 
of corn, ten parts of tankage, ten parts 
of shorts, ten parts of oats, and five 
parts of oil meal. If it were not for 
the fact that one-half of our corre- 
spondent’s oats is wheat we would be 
inclined to reduce the amount of oats 
in the ration, for the reason that oats 
at 50 cents a bushel are very expen- 
sive, and a number of experiments at 
the Iowa station indicate that the 
value of oats as a pig feed has been 
greatly over-rated. Within a week or 
ten days, we suggest that our corre- 
spondent gradually shift these pigs 
onto a ration of corn and tankage 
alone. At first the proportion may be 
five to one, but as the pigs get older, 
the percentage of tankage should be 
gradually reduced, until during the 
latter part of the summer they are 
getting about ten parts of corn to one 
of tankage. 





An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How should I feed spring pigs on 
rape when I have available corn, tank- 
age and shorts? Should I mix the 
tankage and shorts in the slop, or 
would it be better to feed tankage dry 
in a feeder? What percentage of each 
feed would you give?” 

Just after these pigs are weaned, it 
might be well to give these feeds in 
the proportion of five parts of corn, 
one part of tankage, and one part of 
shorts. After a few weeks, however, 
we would leave the shorts entirely out 





| 





of the ration, and gradually decrease 
the proportion of tankage, until ajton 
the middle of July the pigs are getting 
about ten parts of corn to one of tank- 
age. A little later the tankage may 
be cut out entirely, for rape js very 
rich in bone and muscle building ma- 
terial, and supplements corn in first. 
rate shape. Experiments at the lowa 
station indicate that if it is desired to 
push the pigs along as rapidly as pos. 
sible, it is a good plan to allow them 
to eat all of the corn they want in one 
self feeder and all the tankage they 
want in another. When tankage jg 
hand fed, it makes very little differ. 
ence whether it is fed dry or in ga 
slop. 


Tankage for Pigs On Alfalfa 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“I am self-feeding 125 April and May 
pigs on alfaifa pasture. With corn at 
65 cents a bushel and 60 per cent meat 
meal at $59 a ton, would you allow 
these pigs to eat all the tankage they 
want?” 

If our correspondent is allowing pigs 
on alfalfa pasture to eat all the corn 
they want, we suggest that he also al.- 
low them to eat all the tankage they 
want. At the Iowa station one bunch 


alter 





correspondent 


‘of pigs which was hand-fed all the 


ear corn they could eat on alfalfa pas- 
ture gained at the average rate of .95 
of a pound daily, and requited for 100 
pounds of gain 419.6 pounds of corn, 
Another bunch of pigs that got all the 
corn desired from one self-feeder, and 
meat meal at free will from another 
self-feeder, gained at the average rate 
daily of 1.22 pounds, and required for 
100 pounds of gain 364 pounds of 
feed. With corn at 50 cents a bushel 
and tankage at $50 a ton, the hogs 
getting corn alone on alfalfa pasture 
made 100 pounds of gain for $3.97, 
while the hogs getting corn and meat 
meal in self-feeders at free will, on al- 
falfa pasture, made 100 pounds of gain 
for $3.83. With corn at 65 cents per 
bushel instead of 50 cents, the argu- 
ment in favor of feeding meat meal in 
connection with corn and alfalfa would 
be strengthened. 





Growing Sorghum for Hay 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago I read an article in 
regard to how and when to sow cane 
or sorghum for feed. I will give the 
readers of your paper my experience 
with it, and I really think it is the 
best and proper way to grow it and 
handle it. 

I sow it the last of May, with a drill 
if possible—about two bushels per 
acre; and if you have no drill, sow 
the same amount broadcast. Plow 
the ground well, harrow it well, and 
lightly disk it in if you do not use a 
drill. Then let it mature the same as 
any other grain, or until the seeds get 
black—then it contains the sugar. Cut 
it with a mower; then, as soon as the 
dew is off, shock it up in as large 
shocks as you can. It will then cure 
out in the shock. But do not stack it 
up until after it gets cold, or corn 
picking is done; then stack it up in 
large or long ricks. You will find 
it about the best feed you ever raised. 
Do not put it on freshly manured 
ground, as it will take up the strength 
from the manure, and it will not be 
sweet. I raised twenty-three loads 
from three and a half acres. 

By sowing it thick you can feed it 
in the barn to horses, and handle it 
just as easily as coarse hay. This is 
far better and easier than drilling it 
in rows and cutting with a binder. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Cherokee County, Iowa. 


@ NOREMAC 
$2.75 












aacueeioe wisnonscncnieile 


There ie no auto horn made, tegardless of price 
that is better finished or gives forth a more pene- 
trating sound than the Noremac. Try it on your re 
for ten days and if not satisfactory return it ants 
will refund your money. Guaranteed for the life 
your auto. If desired will give satisfactory refer 
ences as to my responsibility. 

A. CAMER 


ON, 614 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO, ILL 
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[Poultry Department 


poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
-nce to this department. Questions relating to 
try will be cheerfully answered. 


Marketing Chickens 


We visited the Des Moines market 
the day before Thanksgiving, and we 
were interested in noting the differ- 
ence in the appearance of chickens of 
the same quality. A man had a box 
of good Barred Rock cockerels lashed 
to the back of his buggy; the coop 
was so low and the chickens so crowd- 
ed that the feathers were fouled with 
the droppings, and the birds did not 
do themselves justice. Buyers passed 
them to choose from a peddler’s wagon 
where knock-kneed, weak looking 
specimens of young cockerels were 
mixed with hens of different ages and 
sizes, from Cochin to Brown Leghorn. 
The farmer with the Barred Rocks did 
not know how to sell them. He stood 
by his buggy, and when prospective 
customers came up, took no pains to 
show them the quality of his stock. 
He might have made quite a little 
speech—calling attention to the clean 
heads and eyes of his birds, to the 
yellow carcasses, to the plump breasts 
and legs. He might have tied one of 
his cockerels by the leg to the top of 
the coop, and let it do its own adver- 
tising. The poor things wanted to 
crow badly enough, but they were so 
crowded that they couldn’t raise their 
heads. Marketing chickens to advan- 
tage is as important as rearing them. 
Doubtless the above farmer would sell 
out his stock at what he could get for 
it at the close of the market; some 
peddler who understood showing off 
his chickens would buy them, and 
make more out of the handling than 
the farmer made for the rearing. 

A coop of chickens exposed for sale 
should be uniform in color, size and 
quality. One scrawny specimen spoils 
the appearance of all. They should be 
of one age, and have room to move 
around in and keep out of the drop- 
pings. 

If the stock is poor in quaity, the 
less said about it the better; if, how- 
ever, they are well fattened, healthy 
birds, call attention to their good 
qualities; teach the public the differ- 
ence between a healthy bird and a 
roupy specimen that should be killed 
ard burned. 
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Late Hatches 


So far as we have been able to learn, 
fewer chicks than usual have been 
hatched this spring. This partly be- 
cause the high cost of feed has de- 
creased the flocks kept, and chicks 
hatched; partly because the cold 
March was unfavorable both to egg 
production and fertility. However, the 
chicks hatched have had strong vital- 
ity as a rule, and we believe there has 
been lower mortality this year than 
usual. Late hatches will be profitable 
if the right conditions are provided. 
Do not set hens in the hen house at 
this season. Make nests directly on 
the ground; hollow out a good nest, 
make it perfectly free from lumps 
which might break the eggs; pad it 
with grass, or chaff, or finely cut 
straw: leave food and water before the 
hen and give her freedom to come and 
zo as she likes. Eggs require much 
more cooling in warm weather. The 
hen knows this, and if she is confined 
closely to the nest is apt to either 
break the eggs through restlessness, 
or fail to hatch them for lack of 
proper cooling and airing. 

[f several hens are set in the same 
place, see that there is not a disturb- 
ing element. Last week we had five 
hens set in one place with a common 
feeding room. We found there was a 
continual disturbance—one nest would 
be vacant with a hen sitting on the 
floor; two hens would be on the same 
hest, or a restless biddy would be 
tramping back and forth picking at 
the sitting hens whose squaks seemed 
an angry—“‘Now, you let me alone.” 
We watched and found that one hen 
was doing the mischief, stealing nests 
and creating disturbance generally. 
We put her out, and everything has 
Seen peaceful since. 

Late hatched chicks must be kept 
away from the older hatches; they 
must have a separate feeding room, 
and be watched and treated for lice. 
If they are well brooded, well fed and 





kept clean, they are as profitable for 
the time and feed expended as many 
of the early broods. 


Lice On Brooder Chicks 


A lady wished to know the cause of 
an apparent cessation of growth in her 
flock of brooder raised chicks. She 
scoffed at the idea of lice or mites, re- 
peating that the chicks were hatched 
in the incubator, and raised in a brood- 
er. Yet—when we looked at the half- 
grown chicks they all had lice, and 
two sickly looking specimens were 
what is known as “alive with them.” 

The brooder looked clean and free 
from mites until we poured a little 
kerosene from a farm oil can into the 
cracks, then a red line fairly ozzed out, 
a line which we had no trouble in con- 
vincing the lady was nothing but 
mites. 

We have heard people say: “There 
isn’t a louse on one of my chicks, not 
a mite about the place,” and this may 
be the case where the poultry breeder 
is on guard, but the fact that the 
chicks are incubator hatched and 
brooder hovered, is not proof positive 
that they are free from these pests. 
Sparrows and pigeons carry mites to 
the chicken house; some lice are 
almost sure to be found on birds that 
have not been guarded against them- 
and the brooder chick is very likely 
to get infested. 

Use some preventive of lice and 
mites about the brooder from the be- 
ginning. If the treatment of chicks is 
looked at as a chore to be done regu- 
larly and thoroughly at stated inter- 
vals, these pests will never get enough 
hold to be dangerous to life and 
health. 

When we consider that mature hens 
have died on the nests from the rav- 
ages of these foes to chicken health, 
it is not surprising that tender chicks 
should succumb. Remember __ that 
mites are not seen during the day un- 
til the house is badly infested; search 
for them in ,cracks and crevices and 
under the roosts. 

A farmer’s wife says that she has 
been able to kep her house and boxes 
clean by the use of powdered rock 
phosphate on the roosts and in the 
nest boxes; this is worth trying. 








Next Year’s Males 


The average farmer can not keep 
each male bird separate, and all apart 
from the females. Unless eggs are 
wanted for hatching, males should not 
be allowed to run with the hens after 
the hatching season is over, but they 
must be well cared for if they are to 
be of breeding value next year. A 
safe preventive of fighting in the 
“rooster” lot is to cut off the beaks 
of each bird that fights. Some males 
are peaceable when apart from the 
females, and these may be left alone. 
Make a square edge to the beak; it 
will bleed at first, but not to a harmful 
extent if the cut is not made too far 
back. 





Sending Eggs By Parcel Post 


We were talking to an employe of 
the post office recently. This gentle- 
man says the number of farmers tak- 
ing advantage of parcel post to market 
produce directly to the consumer is 
constantly increasing to an extent we 
have no idea of, and he predicts that 
when the farmer learns to use the 
parcel post, he will do much of his 
buying and selling in this way. 

“My wife’, he told us, “wanted 
some young chickens for unexpected 
company, and the butchers asked her 
fifty cents a pound for them; she tele- 
phoned to a lady in the country, and 
the next morning the chickens were 
delivered to her at thirty cents a 
pound. She ordered some eggs at the 
same time; but the farmer’s wife 
made two packages, a parcel of the 
chicken, and a carton of eggs. I told 
my wife to tell her she would save 
stamps by making her shipments to 
one place in one package. The post- 
age on the first pound of each pack- 
age is greater than on the following 
pounds, and by combining her two 
packages into one she would have 
saved a third of her money anyway.” 

The charge is often made that far- 
mers are greedy, that they want all 
the benefit of the parcel post instead 
of sharing it with the consumer— 
charging as much for the delivered 
goods as the grocer would charge. We 
believe this practice is a wrong one. 





If the housekeeper is not pleased with 
what the grocer delivers, she may 
send it back; the grocer trusts his 
customer—the farmer’s customer 
trusts him. The parcel post business 
must be largely, if not entirely, on a 
cash basis; if the farmer does not 
treat the customer right; if he sends 
incubator eggs, rancid butter and 
tough chicken, she need not patronize 
him again, but she is out her money, 
and her faith in parcel post market- 
ing. Just as some people sell bad 
eggs, so some people will cheat by 
parcel post, but to the honest farmer, 
and the truthful customer, parcel post 
is a great boon. 





Rats 


It is said that the board of every 
rat amounts to five dollars per year. 
The board of the chicken-eating rat 
amounts to more than five dollars per 
year; but\just how much more de- 
pends on fhe potential value of the 
chicks devoured Rats are even more 
fond of tender ducklings than of 
chickens. If we expect to raise either, 
we must take precautions to have our 
coops rat-proof. Construct brooder 
houses that rats can not burrow under. 
If they are allowed to make nests 
under the poultry houses, it is almost 
impossible to drive them out. A close 
meshed wire netting will prevent bur- 
rowing. Cover all openings in 
brooders with wire cloth, and provide 
a wire covered door for open coops. 
Do not put poison out where chickens 
can get at it, nor leave heaps of 
boards and trash, and patches of 
weeds for harbors. 





The following is a list of experiment 
stations doing good work in poultry 
keeping: Maine, Orono; Massachu- 
setts, Amherst; Connecticut, Storrs; 
Rhode Island, Kingston; New York, 
Ithaca and Geneva; Maryland, College 


Park; West Virginia, Morgantown; 
Iowa, Ames; Kansas, Manhattan; 
Utah, Logan; California, Berkeley; 


Oregon, Corvals; United States Gov- 
ernment, Washington, D. C.; Ontario, 
Canada, Guelph. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacillus 
Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are often infected when hatched. The 
se multiply very rapidly and one in- 
ected chick may infect the entire brood. 
Prevention is the best method of combat- 
ing the disease and should begin as soon 
as chicks are hatched. Intestinal anti- 
septics should be given to kill the germ. 
Mercurie Chloride is one of the most power- 
ful remedies, but being a rank poison, its 
use is not to be recommended as long as 
there are safe, harmless remedies on the 
market that will do the work. 











How To Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incuba- 
tor chicks when but a few days old began 
to die by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. Finally, [sent 50c to the Walker 
Remedy Co., A-3, Lamoni, Iowa, for a 
box of their Walko White Diarrhea rem- 
edy. It’s just the only thing for this ter- 
rible disease. We never lost a single chick 
after the first dose. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks, where before we never 
raised more than 100 ayear. Id be glad 
indeed to have others know of this won- 
derful remedy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
deah, Iowa. 





Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds of your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 
50c box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-3, Lamoni, lowa 


BRHODE ISLAND REDS. 








S Cc. R. 1. Reds, Tompkins strain. Write for cir- 
iO. cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., Ia. 





LANGSHANS. 


Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address, 

Our fashion book, ‘The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every Woman,’ 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
aer to be worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces: 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 7198—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 48 inches bust measure. This waist 
closes at the front and the neck is fin- 
ished with a fancy collar. 

No. 7213—Misses’ Middy Blouse—Cut in 
sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Linen, pique 
or duck can be used to make this blouse. 

No. 7227—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in two gores, and may be developed 
in serge or gabardine. 

No. 7208—Ladies’ Empire Negligee—Cut 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
The sleeves may be long or short. 

No. 7206—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The dress can be 
made witan or without the fichu. 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
poe paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for hatching from farm range flock headed by Brad- 
ley cockerels; large, heavy boned, even barring. 
Eggs per 15-61.00, 30-81.75, 50-82.50, 100-64.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, Iowa 








HITE Plymouth Rock hens and pullets for sale. 

Eges $1.50 per 15.62 per 30, 85 per 100; stock 

scoring up to94. Have won 18 premiums at poujtry 
shows. White Rock farm, B. 1, Griswold, Iowa. 





gee gg oy Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks di- 
. rect. Pen eggs, both matings, $1.50 per15; flock 
$5.00 hundred. Grace Coon, Ames, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs. Cockerel mating, 75c per 15, 
31.30 per 30, $3.75 per 100. Alta Trease, Lynn- 
ville, Iowa. 


j 7RIGHT’S Barred Plymouth Rock eggs. June 
prices: 15, $1; 30, $1.75—parcel post prepaid. 
Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 








LEGHORNS. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 24°°-,15,*1.00: 2. 


3.00. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 








B*a CKICKS—High class Single Comb 
White Leghorns $10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Extra good, pure 
bred, all single comb. Eggs—5S0, $1.75. J. A. 
Penn, Alta, lowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 
ILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 


15 for $1, 45 for $2.50. 100 for 65. Twenty-seven 
years a breeder. O. M. HEALY. Muscatine, lowa. 











DOLACK Langshans, prize winners. Eggs 16 for $1, 
#4.50 for 100. F. 8. Thompson, Algona, Iowa. 


HITE Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





BRAHMAS. 


MISCELLANEOCTS. 





LSE T Brahma exes—t5, $1.00; 50, #8.00; 100, $5.00." 


. Wartenhorst, Inwood, lowa. 





DUCES. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte, Pekin duck. M. B. 

turkey eggs. Also fine choice turkey tom and 

Pekin drakes and ducks. Mrs. J. J. Lumbeck, Route 
20, Dyersville, Lowa. 





eee cae White Indion Bannez duck cese—ti. Hy 
$2.50, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lows. - 





W HITE African guinea eggs. $1.0 per15. Edward 
Dooley, Selma, lowa. 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLECOIDS “ 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through —_ 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 


DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
ROWE’S 


Rowe's HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 


— Oiler made without 

alves, ———- or wheels. 
Can't clog, stick, leak or 
get out of order. Guar- 
anteed - years. Uses 
Cc rude 





















ere ude or Bi Sponge nm ofl, 
Ail hong } ens ml 

vonts yards disinfecte A. Irder one 

Dis- or more on free 

ease 






nd No Money 
1 pay freight and send 


ni 
direct fro 
on request. ALV 


ROWE MFG. CO., 473Liberty St., quent, at] iLL 


$3 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY co., 100 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SAVE $7.75 g:% SALT 


For your sock ot “MEDICO”"—mix it yourself with 

common_ salt. te and most effective way to kill 
worms. Write for ‘Worm Destruction” free on request, 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 156 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO 


Make your own posts at odd 
times. Easy to operate. Special rein- 
forcing makes them last ‘forever. Stop 
fence repairs 
id upkeep 


Haas cement 
post machine 
—most practical 
on market. Sells 
at price ¢€ raat 4 
\: farme rean a =o 
Ps - a 

tig 
Haas Post ‘Mach. Co. 
614 Bee Bldg 


. Omaha, Net 
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P Tinkham Bros: Tide-Mill 


is TROWBRIDGE 


BY J. 


CHAPTER XXXlll 
VICTORY 


Mrs. Tinkham had been awakened by 
the boys leaving the house, and much of 
the noise of the had reached her 
ears. She was up with lamp 
lighted, waiting in extreme anxiety, when 
Rupert came running into the house. He 
was breathless with haste and excite- 
ment. Before he could tell his news, 
she knew it was good news. 

“We've beat ’em off!” he panted. “They 
have hurt the dam a little. But we don’t 
eare for that. We've got one prisoner— 
Buzrow—the worst rowdy of ’em all!” 

“Anybody hurt?’ was the widow’s anx- 
ious inauiry. 

“Nobody on our side; only one stone 
glanced from a limb and hit me on the 
leg. But I didn’t mind it a bit! Rod and 
I were in the tree, and we let ’em have 
about a bushel of stones. Nearly all they 
fired at us came too low; we could hear 
‘em strike the trunk under us, or thump 
against the bank.” 

“And your prisoner?” 

“Mart caught him by the lasso over 
his neck. He and Lute got him into the 
mill, and kept him well choked until he 
gave up. Then he begged like a good fel- 
low; but they wouldn’t let him off. And 
what do you think we found in his hat, 
after we got the lantern lit? A sponge 
as big as your head, such as they use 
for sopping out leaky boats! His hat had 
dropped off on the platform, where Rock- 
et found it.” 

“Have the rest gone 
mother. 

“We don’t know. They may come 
around again, and try to rescue Buzrow. 
I must hurry back, to help fight ’em if 
they do. The boys are on the lockout; 
but they told me to run in and tell you 
we're all safe. Mart has got his lasso 
ready to catch another Argonaut if they 
give him a chance.” 

“Are any of their side hurt?” 

“IT hope so! Buzrow got a jolly chok- 
ing, anyway. And Rocket thrashed two 
with a bean pole. And I'll bet our stones 
hit a few heads and shoulders! Oh, I tell 
you, it’s the greatest fun you ever saw!”’ 


conflict 
and dressed, 


away?” asked the 


And before she could ask any more 
questions, the wild youngster rushed out 
again. 


Meanwhile, the lantern was placed on 
the platform, and lighted lamps were set 
in the windows of the threatened tide- 
mill, to shine up and down the river. 

“We may as well let folks know we are 


at home and prepared to receive com- 
pany,” said Mart. 
This bold course disconcerted the Argo- 


nauts, who were even then planning an 
assault, with a view of carrying off the 
captive. Still they did not give him up; 
but instead of making a fierce onset, they 
advanced within range of the misty rays, 


as if for a parley. Rush, posted in the 
shadow, saw them coming up the Tam- 
moset shore. Mart went out promptly 


and demanded what they wanted. 

“We want the fellow you've got there 
in the mill,”’ said Ned Lufford, halting at 
a safe distance, a little in advance of his 
comrades. 

“You make a rather cheeky 
Mart replied. 
—as the woman said when she 


request,” 


found a 


WALLACES’ 








“We came honestly by him | 


frog in the milk—and we mean to keep | 


him. Not that we really care any more 
for him than the woman did for the frog; 
but she thought he would do to show to 
the milkman.” 

“If you won't give him up peaceably,” 
said Lufford, ‘“‘we will break in the mill 
and take him by force.” 

“That's a trick you're quite welcome to 
try,’”” Mart answered, his drawl sounding 
oddly in contrast with the Argonaut’s 
blustering tone. “We've handled you 
chaps as tenderly as a cat carries her kit- 
tens, so far; but attempt to break doors, 
and you'll wake up in a hospital and find 
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broken. Meanwhile, you 


something else 
informed that we have | 
| 
| 


are respectfully 
room for three 
well-behaved prisoners, 


or four more quiet and 
and can take ‘em, 


too, if as many of you should care to set | 
foot on our norapaeeendl 

Mart stood where a lamp at the window | 
shone upon his shoulder and side, and | 


could see that he held 
a coil of stout cord in his 
left hand. The mysterious manner of 
Buzrow’s headlong plunge into the mill 
required no further explanation. 
want anything more?” Mart 
asked, after they had remained a few 
moments in consultation. “if not, excuse 
me if I don’t waste any more time in the 
mere forms of politeness.” 

He went back into the mill, and, after a 
little delay, the Argonauts disappeared 
behind a clump of willows. 

They still lingered near their boat, and 
presently had the satisfaction of seeing 
him and Lute come out on the platform, 
get down into the river, and with stakes 
and boards proceed to repair the dam by 
the light of the lantern. 

It was soon patched. Then the flash- 
boards were set, and the water being 
shut back, the Tinkhams, lantern in hand, 
appeared to be looking for something in 
the draining bed of the stream. At the 
same time, the boat was becoming hope- 
lessly grounded. 

“I can’t stand this an) 
claimed George Hawkins. 

“Nor I!” said Frank Veals. 

And yet the Argonauts did stand it 
long enough to see the brothers pick up 
two axes and a crowbar and heave them 
in at the mill door. 

“We ought to have swooped 
stopped that!"’ said Ned Lufford. 

And now that it was too late, he did 
make a feeble movement toward the mill, 
followed by his comrades. Mart turned 
and faced them, in the halo made by the 
lantern in the drizzling rain. 

Stop there! and tell me 
want!” 

Hawkins stopped, and finding himself 
in an awkward position, said: | 

“Take out your flash-boards and give | 
us water, so we can float our boat.” | 

“That's a humble and not very unrea- | 
sonable request,’’ Mart replied. ‘We've 
taken out our flash-boards for you, witn 
all the good nature in the world, on vari- 
ous occasions. Very likely we shall do it 
again, but not at this hour of the night, 
now or any time. We'll give you water, | 
though, in another way.” 

He had re-entered the mill, and the 
humble petitioners were wondering what 
he meant, when the water wheel began 
to splash and turn, and a scanty stream 
came gurgling down toward the stranded 
boat. 

“The mill is going!’’ said the aston- 
ished Argonauts. 

It was going, indeed, and it continued 
to go during the remainder of the night; 
the Tinkhams, with characteristic ‘‘impu- 
dence”’ (the local newspaper's word), hav- 
ing resolved to make the most of their 
time while guarding their premises and 
their prisoner. 

Buzrow, seated on the floor, with his 
back against Lute’s work bench, to which 
he was fast bound, had an excellent op- 
portunity of seeing how extremely impu- 
dent they were. 

“If you're b-b-bright,”’ 
to him pleasantly, “you may pick up a 
little of our trade. It's a very good trade 
when it isn’t interfered with.” 

Buzrow, in his sullen rage, did not look 
as if he cared to pick up anything but | 
himself just then, nor to interfere with 
anybody's trade in the future. | 

The younger boys kept their mother in- 
formed of what was going on, and it was | 
not long before they announced that they | 


the Argonauts 
something hike 


“Do you 


longer!" ex- 


in and 


what you 


Lute remarked 









—. 


had heard the Argonauts dragging the ir 
boat away down the river. Balch had 
gone off with his team long before. 

In fact, no rescue was attempted—a 
wise determination, as Buzrow himself 
was obliged to admit afterward, having 
seen how dangerous it would have been 
to attack the brothers in their own mill. 

Daylight came, the tide turned, the mij 
stopped, the lights were extinguished, ind 
the Tinkhams had not only their ra in 
good repair, but some useful work and a 
prisoner to show, as a reward for their 
trouble. 

It seemed a great triumph. Yet the 
sequel must be tol : 

(Continued next week.) 








You can do it easy every season on every 
stack with Martin Metal Stack Covers— 
made in galvanized corrugated secticns, so 
they can be quickly fitted to any size stack, 
Are better than barns and sheds. Are water 
Easy 
Stack 


tighs and rust proof. Can t blow off. 
to put on and take off as desired. 
right in the field with them. 


Save ALL your ny d or alfalfa. Save 
& the cost of extra miicing. Saveext 
nannting extra handling. Save 
labor, and wages and ex- 
tra wagons, teams and men. 
These covers will save enough 
to pay for themselves — and 
more—on the very first stacks 
Fong: Ach nae Ventilate your hay 
bet ake it cure better, grade bet 
terand bring you a bette es 
tom more at least. Made and fancarantecd t to 
SPECIAL, OFFER! Write today for “po illustrated 
re and introductory price. 
an, Canton, 0., Kansas City, Mo., 
Martin Meial Stack Cover Co., 


GLOBE SEAT COVERS 


From Factory to Owner 


Save50% by Buying Direct 


Seat Covers are a necessity. They Pet the up- 
holstery and increase the ome of the car. Five 





ieee, towa, Omaha, beb, 
314 No. Mosley, Wichita, Kan, 














eee eng to choose from. ces and cushions 
ather selameneen. PERF ECT T EIT 


GUARANTEED. 
We make seat 
covers for the 


Ford 
Overland 
uic 
Studebaker 
Dod 


ize 
Maxwell 
Case 





Reo 

Hudson 

ond 

Write today for 
Mivccrated Circa. 
lar and Samples. 
GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., Dept. 10, Racine, Wis. 
























| Sompare it with 
any engine! Then dec ite! Don’t 
buy an engine of any make atany & 
rice until you 
now al! about Galloway engines. 


ENCINE PRICES LOWER 


Great volume, perfected design and sim- 


plicity make Galloway prices. pos- 
sible. Built from best material on 
modern automatic machinery, all 
parts standardized. Sold to you at 
one small fit. No unnece 

parts. Buile-ir in quality steadily in- 
creases our Teh All style 


sizes from 1 Be to 16h. p. ‘at 

h.p. roportionate A_ postal 

pos ants Galloway engine ook, te ree. Engines 8 
shippe from © ies apolis, sora il Blof 


Kansas City, Waterloo or 
WM. GALLOWAY CO., 


tox 225 WATERLOO 10WA 
ELECTRIC 
Steel 














hig 
lifting or pitch 
y ing. Saves you 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 
50%. Don’t rut 
fields or roads. 
We also furnish 
Electric Steel 
Wheels to fit ANY 
wagon. Wheels can’t 
dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 


Electric Wheel Co., 


SAVERS! Ga 


uiney, Il. 
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ACCREDITED Sol TEE... CATALOG TERE NAUTEING 








SENS 


PILLIN 


A necessity for every farmer. 
nary experience required. 








i" Pee tnpecaes & S000 co. CASE NO. 3 


| Eas ay To USE 
_—— 





This oak case 
contains the follow- 
ing “Easy to Use” Pilling instruments: 
Injection = Fr 50 

1.50 


GATTLE 


y 100 years’ 








Teat Opener 


Practical, 
Used and endorsed by leading live stock raisers 
and milk producers. 
na its kind in the world—backed 
experience. 


~ INSTRUMENTS. 


reliable, easy to use. No veteri- 


Manufactured by the largest firm 












Sextet CAse 
G-P.PILLING&SON CO. 












— Trocar.. ~ Garget Outfit..... 4.00 
nimal Soap The “ 
Milk Fever Outfit 3.00 > ammemmnscedl CASE NO. 2 

Me endamee nn, BD. __ Beans -cceee senses 
Three Lead Probes 7s a — Containing $3.00 milk fever outfit and 8 other 
Teat Dilator...... 1.00 One oak-polis “many Se Use caitle instruments needed ty 
Teat Slitter... ee 1.50 GOCE... sercccecvee every dairyman, complete in polished oak case. 


fey ey orl $15 Fes; Pre- $15 VALUE, complete with “Easy $10 Presi 


to Use” directions for... 
@et Our Free Booklet on oo to Use” Cattle Instruments 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 


2304 ARCH 
PHILADELPHIA, P. 
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[CROP NOTES 


—_ 














a 


rt reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
8 ctl ons of our territory. If your county is not 
d,sendina brief summary of local conditions. 
tal ‘cae reports are sufficient. All such reports 
id be mailed to reach les Moines by Monday 
rning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
t tesue 
Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 





signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
goull western, etc. 








IOWA. 
Tackson County, (se) Iowa, June 4.— 
‘eather has been very wet and cold 


ae 


up to Monday of this week, May 3ist. 
Sor corn is replanted, owing to so much 
wet and cold, Lots of corn is being 
planted this week for the first time. Live 
stock is doing fine. Pastures are good. 
BE. r fat, 25 cents; eggs, 15 cents; wool, 
9s cents. Oats do not promise to be a 
full crop. Meadows look good. The early 


corn needs to be cultivated soon.—M. J. 
Feeney. 

Johnson County, (wc) Towa, June 4.— 
We _had a nice rain today. Some corn 
io plant yet; there was much to. re- 
plant on account of the heavy rains of 
la week washing it out. Small grain 
is doing nicely; barley and early oats are 
] ng out. Apparently the strawberry 
crop will be a light one; too wet, and no 


hine.—E. A. Miller. 

Cedar County, (ec) Towa, June 4.— 
There is some replanting of corn, and 
SC are planting the first time this 
we Cut worms have taken some of 
the early corn. Past two weeks rainy; 
1 work done. Grass and potatoes 


Pig and calf crop good. 
among colts. Win- 


doing their best. 
There is some fatality 


ier wheat and rye wintered well; all out 
in head; acreage small; corn acreage 
large. The most clover for three years. 
A few small pieces of alfalfa; first crop 
cut; weather much against curing it. Not 
many cattle on feed. Hogs well shipped 


out. Some old corn on hand.—L. C. 
Greene. 

Wapello County, 
1ining here today. 
need a rain just now. Practically all of 
the corn is planted now. I do not be- 
lieve that there is any around here that 
will have to be replanted. The pastures 
are fine now. These rains are saving 
many young fruit trees, which otherwise 
would have died.—Ivan Fuller. 

Hfamilton County, (c) Iowa, June 5— 
The recent rains delayed corn planting 


(se) Iowa, June 4.—It 
We do not really 


is 1 


r 


to a considerable extent. Pastures and 
small grain are doing well. Corn planted 
early doing well. Old grain going out to 
markets. Live stock in good shape, and 


no diseases reported up to the present. 
A good deal of road work being done.— 
Lacey Darnell. 

Linn County, (we) Iowa, May 29.-— 
Searcely any rain here during April and 
first part of May, but has rained for the 
past ten days. Secarcely any work done 
in the fields. Lots of corn up, with a 
good deal to plant vet. Quite a bit of 
replanting to be done on account of cold 
and wet weather and by not testing seed 
before planting. Oats look good. Clover 
is doing well. Old meadows are thin. 


Stock in pastures are doing well. Pig 
crop is good.—J. C. Wickham. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, May 26.—We 
have had 10 days of rainy weather. Al- 
falfa mostly all cut, but none put up. 
Good stand of corn. No corn cultivated 
s yet, on account of*wet weather. Win- 
ter wheat practically all headed out. No 
damage by fly as yet. Pastures and 


meadows good.—Lenus Hagglund. 
Sioux County (nw) Iowa, May 28.— 
Have had about three inches of rain this 


week. Corn planting mostly done. Early 
planting is up, and a good stand. Pas- 
t s and meadows will boom now. Small 
frain is doing fine. Potatoes look good; 
é gardens and fruit. Coldest May on 
record.—Myron Hoffman. 


sper County (c) Iowa, May 29.—Three 
one-half inches of rain this week. 
"ome corn to plant yet. Sunshine needed 


for corn and young chickens. Roads in 
f condition. Corn yellow, and nearly 
at a standstill as to growth. Some wheat 
lodging. Oats doing well. Live stock 
looking good. Not as many pigs as last 
Ve 


Some hog sickness.—J. A. D. 
neock County, 
past week has been very wet. 


(nc) Iowa, May 28.— 
Sun- 


d May 23, over two inches of rain fell. 
Cc planting well along, but the rain 
Celayved it badly. Many places drowned 
0 It just seems too wet for grass to 
Eow. It is very cold; cattle and colts 


‘er in the fields on account of the 
rains. A good crop of young colts: 
nO Cisease among them so far this spring. 
Pigs, about an average crop. Winter 
Wheat looking fine, although acreage is 
Small for this part of Iowa. Oats will be 
I Pastures are fine.—David Fraser. 
kinson County, (nw) Iowa, June 4th. 


—<'nee Sunday morning we had no rain 
until this morning, when we had a show- 
er 


Some corn is being replanted on ac- 
t of the cold, wet weather we had. 
> havea rather thin stand. The cul- 
tivation of corn has started. Prospects 





are for a good crop of small grain and 

hay Garden truck is growing nicely. All 
live’ stock in good condition. Pastures 
are improving.—Wm. Benzkofer. 


MISSOURI. 


Lafayette County, (wc) Mo., June 4th. 
—Crops are all growing fine, but the 
ground has been too wet to work for two 
weeks. Some corn a foot high, but not 
plowed yet. We had another rain this 
morning. We are needing dry weather 
to work the corn and cut clover.—William 
Bruns, 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., June 5th.— 
Fields have been too wet to work since 
May 18th. Some corn to replant yet. 
First crop of alfalfa badly damaged, and 
put up in bad shape. Wheat, oats and 
timothy doing fine since the rains came. 
No corn cultivated yet. No cattle, and 
few hogs on feed here.—J. A. Milne. 

Johnson County, (we) Mo., June 4th.—- 
A five to seven-inch rain throughout the 
county, May 26th, caused record floods, 
washing out bridges along our large 
streams, and doing considerable damage 
to railroads also. Cultivated fields were 
badly washed. But little field work has 
been done since May 17th. Another heavy 
rain this morning. Corn and other grain 
planted just before the rain are lost. 
Wheat greatly improved in’ the last two 
weeks, but still very spotted; some not 
worth cutting. Oats, hay crops and pas- 
tures doing well. Clover in fuil bloom. 
Corn making slow growth, showing effect 
of wet ground.—B. F. Sprinkel. 

Lafayette County (we) Mo., June 4th.— 
Heavy rains the past two weeks. But little 
corn plowed; too wet. The rains have 
kept back the chinch bugs and the fly, 
but the red rust is showing in some 
fields. Meadows and pastures are doing 
well. One $10,000 county bridge went out 
during the heavy rain last week; much 
damage done to the county highways and 
culverts.—Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 





ILLINOIS. 

Montgomery County, (sc) Ill., June 4.— 
Wheat is looking very well. Some reports 
of red rust. Corn good stand. Some is 
getting weedy. Oats good: some headed 
out. Meadows and pastures short. Not 
much clover. Weather unusually dry up 
to the 20th of May. Since then, plenty 
of rain. Chinch bugs were plentiful, but 
they seem checked now. Not many pigs 
Potatoes look well. Some apples. No 
peaches.—James A. Tester. 

Hardin County, (se) iL, June 4th.— 
Most all farmers are done planting corn. 
Too much rain at present. We had a 
very dry spring till about two weeks ago, 
when it set in raining, and the ground 
has been kept wet ever since. Prospect 
for clear weather now. Some cutting 
wheat today. Early potatoes look fine. 
A moderately dry summer means a good 
melon crop. Number of spring colts be- 
low the average. Stock in healthy con- 
dition. Not much hog cholera around. 
Haying in order; almost a failure except 
alfalfa and clover; much alfalfa cut down 


and ruined by the rain.—Chas. F. Vol- 
kert. 
KANSAS. 
‘Nemaha County, (ne) Kan., June 4th.— 
Eight inches of rain for May; June 3d, 
one and one-half inches more. Much 


corn washed out. Wheat is looking good; 
just in bloom. Oats are just commencing 
to head, and look fine. The first cutting 
of alfalfa is the heaviest ever cut here, 
and almost impossible to cure. Cattle 
and horses are healthy and doing fine. 


Some disease among hogs; many vacci- 
nating.—G. E. Hollister. 
Linn County, (w) Kan., May 27.—Very 


wet in this section. Corn all planted. 
Some of fall plowing getting grassy. Kaf- 
fir and can to be planted yet. Chinch 
bugs doing large amount of damage.— 





Floyd Nolin. 
NEBRASKA. 
Richardson County, (se) Neb., June 4. 
—Another week of wet weather, making 


now three continuous weeks of wet; only 
three days in that time fit to work in the 
fields. Wheat lodging badly; some fields 
nearly ruined. Corn badly washed and 
backward; much replanting to do. Oats 
and grass looking fine. First cutting of 


alfalfa being cut, but ruined by wet 
weather; much of it not fit for feed. 
Clear today; here is hoping for better 


weather next week.—J. S. Heim. 


Corn Belt Weather and the 
Crop Report 


The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 





formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Rainfall for the week of May 29th 

to June 4th, inclusive, for 7 

COPE DOlE BtMOR <5 o6s.0 soc scctcss 1 inch 
Ideal rainfall for the week........ 1 inch 
Iowa rainfall for the week...... . .77 ineh 
Temperature for the week for 

the 7 corn belt states ....... 61 degrees 


Ideal temperature for the week.68 degrees 
lowa temperature for the week.60 degrees 


The following table shows the percent- 





age of rainfall 


represents the 
mean 10 per cent 
Corrected to 
Chicago, Ill 
Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, > 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Charles City, 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Davenport, lowa .. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Peoria, IIL. 
Springfield, Ll. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cairo, M1. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas City, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan 
Dodge City, 
Concordia, Kan. 
North Platte, Neb. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Yankton, S. D. 
Valentine, 
Rapid City, 
Pierre, S. D. 
Huron, S. D. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devils Lake, N. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Williston, Bes. Ey, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Grand Junction, 
Denver, Colo. 
Amarillo, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 


at each of 
named since March 1, 
normal rainfall; 
more than 
would mean 10 per c 


the 


1915. One 


ent below. 
June 1, 1915.) 





Recent Public Sales 


UPPER MILL 


normal; 


points 
hundred 
110 would 
90 











MR Kaettipevenmmndcsenenare a 


SHORTHORN SALE A 


RECORD BREAKER—AVERAGE $509. 
Short-horn sale records for the 


yead were broken 
Wapello, Ia., June 


on the 45 head 
Mill offering. 
sale were 
was perhaps the 
been seen at an 
and they 
of the noted 
Mill herd. Recent 


comprising 
Conditions for a successful 


most favorable. The crowd 
largest that 
Iowa 
to secure the blood 
Villager that heads Upper 
rains had given 


were there 


past 


at Upper Mill Farm, 


2d, when Weaver & 
Garden made an average of $509 per head 


their 


has 
Short-horn 


Upper 


ever 
sale, 


re- 


newed assurance of an abundance of feed, 


and the time 


was ripe for messrs. Weaver 


& Garden to realize liberally on the rep- 


utation 


of Villager. 


The good 


Scotch 


cows bred to Villager, that made up the 


offering, 
Villager show 
brought top_ prices. 


lager, topped the sale at $1,500. 
to the show herd of H. C. 
Mr. 
yearling bull, 
the top price for bulls. 


Okla. 
show 
$1,000, 


Watonga, 
got the 
Lord, at 


the 


were in strong demand, and the 


heifers in offering 


Village Flower 2d, 
two year old champion daughter of Vil- 


Lookabaugh 


She goes 
Lookabaugh, 


also 


Upper Mill 


Among the top priced cows bred to Vil- 


lager were Rosemary 
King Cumberland 2d, 


who sold to 


Cumberland, 
S.. A. 


by 


Nelson & Sons, of Malcolm, Neb.. at $950, 


and the choicely 
tainty 2d, 
Belleview Farms, 


bred Clipper cow, 
by oe Star, that sold to 
Pella, 


Iowa, at 


Cer- 


$750. 


More ihan a dozen others sold at prices 


ranging from $500 to $700, 


at the latter price 
Oklahoma. 


All sold well, 


to C. E. 
and the 


including one 
Suppes, of 


sale 


especially emphasized the value of a herd 


bull of great merit 


and reputation. 


The 


offering was widely scattered, as shown 


by the list of sales 
Judge, of Carroll, 


ber of bulls to the sale, 


sold for $700, to Mr. 
As the bulis were 


which follows. 


A a A 
Iowa, consigned a num- 
the best of which 


Suppes, of Oklahoma. 


sold last, 


with some 


confusion because the crowd was leaving 


to catch the early 


opened the sale by 
Harding, of the 
Prof. C. F. Curtiss, 
and Mr. Weaver 


A complete list of 
Gladys, Apr., 
ford, Ia. 
Countess Ordens 3d, 
dam & Wheeler, 


trains, 
bulls brought their full value. 


for talks. 
sisted in the block work by Col. 


calling 
B.C. 


sales follows: 


OwsS. 
710; Cahill Bros.. 


Rock 


Feb., 13; Maas- 


Fairfield, Ta. 


Upper Mill Queen, Apr., ’” 3 Dubese 
& Ogee, AUretim, IR. ic ccccsccces 
Village Flower, 2d, Jan., ’12; H. C. 
Lookabaugh, Watonga, Okla. ..... 
Village Queen 2d, Sept., ’13; T. J. 
Dawe, Troy, RMN cee eet 
Village Blythesome 2d, Sept., °13; 
Prof. C. F. Curtiss, Ames, la. eee 


we eg 4 Cum berland, Sept., 13; 6. 


A. Ne 
Certainty 2d, May, 
Farms, Pella, la. 


elson & Sons, Malcoim, Neb.. 


13; Belleview 


not all of the 
Col. Jones 
on President 
Short-horn association, 
Lookabaugh, 
He was as- 
Kraschel. 





Sunshine, Apr., °13; W. B. Cook, 
:: 


AlOGG Te oats Sei ecdheccocsaconeres 405 
Countess Ordens 2d, Oct., “10; J. J. 
Williams & Son, Grandview, ia... 600 
Salome 2d, Apr., ‘13; C. L. McCellan, 
De OS okt ated ace ke ah wan dae 390 
Sunrise, Mar., ’18; J. F. Prather, 
Wiiamovine®, Uh... .ccvescpeciivces 5 
Star’s Lady, <Aug., "12; J. W. 
Richey & Son, Winfield, | ae 490 
La Belle of Louisa, May, ’i1; Joe 
BeOwOne,. AWGN, llewdcks ins nesenecs« 340 
Gladys 2a, Mar., "13; W. W. Wash- 
burn, Crawfordsville, 1 eee 5 
Graceful 6th, Oct., °13; Dubes & 
CR Salta dhe cencins Ce idnever dashes 400 
Princess Adina, Sept., ’12 (and c. 
ealf); G. G. Parker, Gerard, Il... 200 
Sunlight —— July, 69 (and ec. calf): 
J. O. Blakesley, Rapatee, lil. ... 625 
Stella, Feb., '12 (and e. calf); F. c. 
Barber & Son, Skidmore, Mo. . 430 
Sentiment, Apr., 09 (and b. calf); 


G. Hi. George, ‘Monticello, fa...... 665 


Robin’s Glossie, Mar., ‘135 Jas. 
Brown, Chicago, Ill. ........-+--- 500 
Saprono 2d, July, ‘43; Ww. W. ” Wash- 
DT “sx inatenssdeanebudtnadsaawenede 925 
Star’s Lady 2a, cule, “385. ks 
Woodward, ‘aldwell, pt | ere 4$5 
Princess of Siverdaie June, ’04 
(and b. calf); F. C. Barber & 


RE rrr ee eee ry 500 
Rosetta of Grassland 2d, Jan., ’08; 





J. M. Patterson, Jr., Liberty Mo... 615 
Queen of Diamonds, Nov., ’09 (and 
ec. calf); C. E. Suppes, Tulsa, Ok. 700 
Rosaline, Feb., 07; E. Ogden & Son, 

DM SENEL,. “onidn cchanndadbachase 30 
Matilda 3d, Oct., '12 (and b. calf); 

H. G. Bowers, Elwood, Ill ....... 390 
Susan, May, 12’ (and b. calf); F. C. 

Barber & Son Ne c:eeidie4dmeinndiale w be¥ix 53 
Gretta, June, '12 (and c. calf); Ma- 

cherles Bros, Bloomington, Does 460 
Golden Crown 3d, Jan., a WwW. B. 

Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia.......... 430 
Scottish Violet 34, 5 = a 13; Wm 

Herkelmann, Elwood, | EIR Fie 395 

Village Hope, Sept., "13; J. W 

Wharton, Pond Creek, | rere 330 
Upper Mill Princess, June, "12 (and 

San calf); L. F. Boyle, Hennepin, 
Matchless Maid, Feb., 11; Wm. Her- 

pO Ee eee ee 525 
Matchless Bess, May, 

Bros., Ainsworth, la. 475 
Senera, May, ‘12; L. F. Boyle....... 540 
Eureka Gem, May, ‘11; J. H. Bab- 

cock, Bowling Green, Mo. ....... 350 
Star’s ange Aug., "13; A. js 

Christmas, Pond C reek, mids «.s 260 
Countess Ordens, Mar. "14; G. H. 

COONS ¢ cs -céctnduccneent Send hadweke 430 
Stella 2d, Nov., ‘13; F. C. Baker 

OTN 66 cle tedinscinaedkicews eeanrs 4690 

BULLS. 


Morning Pride, Mar., "14 
ted Diamond, Nov., °13; 
Davidson, Stanwood, 

Gold Hunt’s King, 

togers, Wapello, Ta. 

Uppermill Lord, 
Lookabaugh 

Lavender’s Count, Sept., 
PE ao. wi ooo ekawene Cade ebmed de 
Sultan’s Type, July, 14; 
Centerville, Ia. 
Missies’ Last, 
MN | Wa. u:000h6-$.002:60$006000 cob Re 
Patient Knight, Jan., 
DGine WAC. IB. cccandccaweede 
Sultan’s Raider, June, ’14; 
Warren, Wis. 


SU MMARY 
43 head from Upper Mill herd sold. 
TOP. SEL; 98G- AVETARE covseciccscas 
6 bulls consigned by T. J. Judge, 
sold for $1,750; average ......... 
—Advertising other 


Saves Lodged Grain 


TENTH YEAR 














HARVESTERS 


EQUIPPED WITH CHI AMIPION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
no matter how badly tangled nor how flat it lies on 
the ground, so thatit may be cut the same as If stand- 
ing. They will get it. Cut all around your field, 
save half your time and all your grain. Made of 
steel. Endorsed by ricaltural colleges 
and farmers all over the fs We will ship tore- 
sponsible parties on three 5 Ba: freetrial. if 
not as represented, return at our expense, and money 
where paid will be refunded. Mention machine. 
Prices: %5.00 per set of eight; $6.00 per set 
often. Ask your dealer or write us. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
5033 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Use ‘‘Black Ferricap’”’ for 
Chicken Cholera 


For sale by all druggists at 75 cents per pound or 
mailed direct upon receipt of price. Prepared only 
by R. H. MILLER, Chemist, Algona, lowa. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 




















Feed Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed 


It is the Best and Cheapest Balance for the Corn Ration That You Can Buy 


Your cattle will like it, and they will put on the most 
pounds of fat in the shortest time, at the least possible cost 
where Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed is the balance used 
for the corn ration. 
using our feed. The feeder who uses it once is so well pleased that it 
means his regular business. \ 
Farmer readers. 


Write for our book, 
received from the big steer feeders, te 
Champion Molasses Feed has given. 

TARKIO CHAMPION FEED COMPANY 
561-67 Live Stock Exchange Blidg., 


We know we have a feed that it will pay them to use. 


Hundreds of big steer feeders are now 
We want the regular business of Wallaces’ 
“Direct Testimony,’’ which reproduces letters 


ling of the satisiaction Tarkio 
Address 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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June 11, 1915. 


WALLACES’ 





FARMER 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


June 15—C. J. McMaster, W. B. Cook, 
Carpenter & Ross, Nelson Stead and 
,. B. Brown, Galesburg, Il. 

tne 17—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 

Oct _James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
lowa. 

et. 2—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—Frank Pemberton, lowa Falls, Ia. 

Ot 20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 21—E. WwW. Harmon, Marshalltown, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Towa. 
Sept. 16—M. iP Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 
Oct -Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


Oct. 36—P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 


PERCHEONS. 
Oct. 20—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 


Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Oct. 6 _Spies Bros., 
Fredericksburg, la. 


o i—Cc. J. Swale, 


Nov. 12—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Jan. 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Feb. 9—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 





Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
ir. 3—Sando Bros., Colton, S. 
DUROC JERSEYS AND FARM. 

June 30—H. N. Jensen, Terrill, Iowa. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Fel), 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

F 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue sdvertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 


later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
> in order to be sure of same being made. The 
e also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
sation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
ctrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 
SHORT-HORNS NEXT TUESDAY. 


Our readers should not overlook the 
unusual opportunity for the purchase of 
select wie kt cattle offered by the 
Messrs. J. McMaster, W. B. Cook, Nel- 
son oe BH. 8B. Brown and KB. C. Morey. 
These representative breeders of Illinois 
oin hands in a sale at Galesburg next 
Ty iesday, June 15th, and they feel sure 
that buyers who attend their sale will be 
more than pleased with the oftering they 
have provided. Many of the fifty head 
of cattle listed are very choicely bred, 
the very best Scotch families being rep- 
resented, and many are likewise the get 
of celebrated sires. The females of breed- 
ing age will be bred to bulls of recognized 
merit, and the offering is altogether one 
f » most attractive of the spring sea- 
Those wanting to buy good herd 
will find plenty of good material 
0 look over here; those wanting to add 
eding matrons of the richest breeding, 
and producers of unusual merit, will 
find them here All the gentlemen in 
the sale are contributing high class cat- 
tle, but space will not permit of our going 
into details, nor is it necessary, as the 
catalogue gives full particulars, and our 
readers who attend this sale expecting 
to find gdod bulls to choose from, and 
good breeding matrons to add to their 
herd, or to found a herd with, will cer- 
tainly be in no wise disappointed. Re- 
mé ber, the sale will be held in Marsh’s 
ba , Galesburg* next Tuesday, June 15th, 
and ae Cc. J. McMaster of Altona, IIL, 
f whom catalogue can be obtained, 
c ehalf of all, eXtends Wallaces’ Far- 
er readers a most cordial in¥itation to 
t 
} 























e present. <As at first stated, it is al- 
zether an opportunity which is not to 
verlooked.—Advertising Notice. 


THE PILOT MOUND SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


» interest that has been manifest at 
re t Short-horn sales by new men in 
the breeding business shows an activity 
tt is altogether pleasing to those for- 
tunate enough to be owners of this time 
favored breed. To the many who are in 
search of reliable, well bred cattle, we 
( pleasure in calling attention for the 
last time to the offering to be sold by G. 
W. Cline, of Pilot Mound, Hansen Bros. 
i Christian Peterson, of Dayton, Iowa, 
fifteenth. All interurban cars stop 
Voilf Station, which is close to the 
» farm, where the sale will be held. 
not forget that two good herd bulls 
sell. In our last issue, we called 
ticular attention to the great bull, 
nier Archer. Just a word now about 
or’s Choice He is a red, three year 
i, of pure Cruickshank breeding, of the 
oria family, and topped by bulls of 
. Thompson’s Son's Cookson, Aldrich 

i Potts breeding, on top of a Cruick- 
Shonk foundation. Vietor’s Choice is a 
Smooth, compact bull of the medium type 
é with pleasing head and horn. He 
t heen successfully used in the herd, 
and has good ealves to -show. Besides 
= herd bulls there are ten young bulls 
the substantial sort, mostly ready for 

i ediate use. More than half of the 
i ies are of attractive Scotch breed- 
*, among which are many that would 
“race the best herds in the land. And 
choice Scotch cows are practically 
carrying calves to the_ service of 
mier Archer, or sell with calves at 
by him. It is worth while to con- 
an opportunity to get the seed of 
remarkable bull Those in need 
tried herd bull who appreciate real 
hort-horn excellence will be much at- 
ard with Premier Archer. A splen- 
did i cow will be found in Ida’s Beauty, by 
Baron Lavender. She is of the Scotch 
11sa tribe, one of the few to be of- 
‘A of this highiy prized family. It 
: her dam that Ed Silliman ‘imported 
om Canada at a cost of $600. She has 
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@ roan cow calf at foot. 
Imp. Great North, is an attraction. Next 
comes Imp. Avalanche, while her third 
dam is Imp. Sunflower, by Count Sun- 
beam. Sunshine’s last calf sold at six 
months of age for $200. She sells well 


along in calf to the same sire. Sweet 
Rose is a mighty good cow by Pride of 
Fashion. She has for grandsire Cock 


Robin, and her grand-dam_ is’ Imp. 
Blanche. The ‘list of these highly bred, 
good females are too numerous to depict 
each here separately. That it will be 
about the last sale of the season -to get 
high-class Short-horns is the short way 
to tell it. Be at Pilot Mound next Tues- 
day.—Advertising Notice. 


BELLOWS BROS.’ SALE JUNE 17, 


At Bellows Bros.’ twelfth annual auc- 
tion of Short-horns, to be held next 
Thursday, June 17, at the farm adjoining 
Maryville, Mo., fifteen bulls and twenty- 
five heifers from their noted herds will 
be dispersed. The bulls are sons of not- 
ed sires, of prize winning ancestry, 


| and with the most approved Scotch type 
; well fixed in the 


Bellows herds, buyers 
can know before hand that herd headers 
from here will give good results. In- 
cluded in the offering is Superior Goods, 
an exceptionally good son of Superb 
Goods, he a show son of the noted Bel- 
lows herd bull, Good Choice, by Choice 
Goods. Superior Goods is a demonstra- 
tion of the way this blood breeds on, 
and shows what buyers may expect who 
get herd headeTs of this breeding. Others 
sired by the grand champion Diamond 
Goods, Diamond Emblem and Cornerstone 
give buyers a good selection in the best 
of Choice Goods blood lines; while sons 
of Sultan Supreme and Villager are also 
included in this good bull offering. One 
good one by Sultan Supreme gives buyers 
the Avondale and Choice Goods _ blood 
lines with good results. The bulls range 
in age from twelve to twenty-four months 
old, and are sold in good breeding condi- 
tion, as are the females in the offering. 
Particulars as to the females were given 
last week. As Bellows Bros. decided 
late to hold their sale, and have not 
specially fitted their cattle, there is more 
apt to be bargain prices than at former 
sales. Write for the sale catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and try to be 
at the sale.—Advertising Notice. 


GOOD SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR 
SALE. 


Ten Short-horn bulls are advertised for 
sale by Joseph H. Dehner of Cascade, fa., 
who for 24 years has been breeding 
Short-horn cattle. Mr. Dehner says, that 
in all his experience as a breeder, he has 
never had a better lot of bulls to offer 
to his customers than those on hand. 
They represent such families as_ the 
Generosity, Louisa, and likewise the Mary 
Ann and Fashion tribes. They are most- 
ly sired by Victoria’s Duke, of the fam- 
ous Cruickshank Victoria 51st family, a 
bull of great scale and excellent quality. 
Royal Earl, by Ringmaster, and out of 
a dam belonging to the Imported Evan- 
geline family is also in use. There are 
eight good red bulls, and two roans. A 
number of straight Scotch in breeding, 
and the remainder have from four to 
eight good Scotch crosses on Bates’ foun- 
dation. Mr. Dehner says that he has 
an especially attractive herd pull pros- 
pect in State Senator, a Scotch Louisa, 
which he describes as a very level lined, 
silken coated bull with plenty of size. He 
says that he is pricing all of the bulls 
worth the money, and he especially de- 
sires to have buyers come to see them. 
If they cannot come, he will be glad to 
quote prices by mail. He is satisfied 
that those who come to loox the bulls 
over will be more than pleased with the 
character, of those offered.—advertising 
Notice. 

CRIMSON WONDER BOARS OFFERED. 


Mr. F. H. Dickey of Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
has to offer a limited number of early 
Duroe Jersey fall boars. They are all 
by his great boar, Crimson Wonder 
Prince, a boar that is recognized as hav- 
ing no superior among those who know 
him. He is a big boar, as well. In flesh, 
he. weighed nine hundred and _ forty 
pounds. The boars offered are out of 
three sows, Belle of Kings, by Col. Gano 
Roxy’s Model and Chief’s Model 4, both 
by the big boar, Col. King, full brother to 
Chief’s Col., the Browning show boar. 
They are six and seven hundred pound 
sows in flesh. Three boars are out of 
Roxy’s Model—the boggest sow, and 
while each are high class boars, one in 
particular is especially qualified for use 
in some prominent herd. It will be re- 
membered that one of the fall pigs out 
of Belle of Kings was sold early in the 
spring for $200.00 to McCaffree of Janes- 
ville, Iowa. The man looking for a good 
boar should lose no time in going to see 
those Mr. Dickey has. Mr. Dickey is 
also offering his herd of high grade 
Guernseys, consisting of twenty-four 1e- 

males, most of which will drop calves this 
fall, and the registered herd bull, Victor 
of Woodside, whose dam was purchased 
by Judge Quarton in New York _ for 
Brown of Algona for five hundred dollars. 
Mr. Dickey has sold his farm, giving pos- 
session next spring,, and it is his pur- 
pose to close out the herd to some one 
man. Write him for full particulars.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS. 


M. Yoakum & Son, well known Polled 
Durham breeders of Webster, Iowa, now 
have a good supply of young bulls for 
sale, to which they call attention in a 
new announcement elsewhere in this is- 
sue. Their supply, 18 head, is larger 
than it would be if quarantine restric- 
tions would not have interfered with 
sales, but it gives those in the market 
now for double standard Polled Durham 
herd headers an opportunity to make a 
good selection. Most of the bulls are 
sired by Independence, an extra good, 
deep, thick, two year old son of White 
Gauntlet, the former herd bull, who is the 
sire of some of the good young things in 
the herd. He is a grandson of the noted 
Golden Gauntlet. Such Scotch families 
are represented as Orange Blossom, 
Sweetbrier, Broadhooks and Rose of Al- 





Sunshine, by | pin, the latter a favorite family in the 


herd. The imported cow, Rose of Al- 
pine, is a splendid cow, and is owned 
by Messrs. Yoakum. The bulls for sale 
are reported in good, thrifty condition, 
and should interest those looking for Poll- 
ed Durham bulls. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and write, or visit 
Messrs. Yoakum, if interested in  buy- 
ing. Their farm is near town. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when _ writ- 
ing.—Advertising Notice. 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED. 


Wm. D. Price of Holstein, Iowa, is of- 
fering elsewhere in this issue fifteen 
Angus bulls, and at very conservative 
prices. Half of them are of good ages for 
snug service. Some are Prides, and one 
is a Blackbird. They are all of well 


known, substantial families. They are 
mainly by Mr. Price’s two large herd 
bulls, Elmore of Alta and Ito Blackbird 


Hero 3d. The former is a son of the old 
champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d, 
and his dam was Imp. Esthonia. Elmore 
of Alta was shown by Binnie, and was 
not lower than second and third places 
at all the big shows, including the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, and the Chicago in- 
ternational. The latter is a grandson of 
Imp. Prince Ito, the Highland Society 
champion, and is a half brother to Prince 
Ito 2d, champion at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Look up Mr. Price’s card in this 
issue, and write him if you want a bull. 
—Advertising Notice. 


SAMUELSON SELLS COL. CRITIC. 


Colonel Critic, the big yearling Duroc 
Jersey herd boar owned by Mr. B. A. 
Samuelson of Kiron, Iowa, was recently 
sold to Geo. E. Barkley, of Sioux Falls, 
Ss. D. Mr. Samuelson owned two King 
the Colonel boars and felt that he could 
get along from now on with but one— 
Colonel Mastiff. Mr. Barkley has in 
Colonel Critic the lengthiest and smooth- 
est yearling boar seen in our travels this 
year, and while the price paid, $250.00, 
may seem like a good price to some, it 
is very conservative considering the boar. 
We are quite sure that nearly twice that 
amount could have been obtained with 
a@ little effort on the part of Mr. Samuel- 
son. Two hundred pigs are in evidence 
on Mr. Samuelson’s farm, sired by Col- 
onel Critic, Colonel Mastiff and Kiron 
Model. The early pigs are showing up 
fine, and a little later on it will be a de- 
sirable place to pick out a herd boar, if 
you like the long ones.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
RECENT RED POLLED SALES. 


2 the latter part of last March, Mr. 
A. Samuelson, of Kiron, Iowa; has 
Ba seven young bulls and seven fe- 
males .Three of the bulls went to head 
pure bred herds. Eight young bulls, seven 
dandy heifers, eighteen months old, and 
a number of young cows, some with 
calves at foot, are being priced worth 
the money. The bulls and heifers are 
all by the herd bull Dafter, a bull of 
show form, weighing twenty-two hundred 
and fifty pounds. His sire, Ruperta’s 
Goods, weighed even more, and when 
showed by Clouse, won first at Hamlin, 
and second at Des Moines, besides top 
prizes at other leading shows. = = 
next generation, his grandsire, hav 
One Price, the largest Red Polied bull of 
the breed; weighing -twenty-eight hun- 
dred pounds and who was a conspicuous 
winner at the leading state fairs. No big- 
ger, better or cheaper Red Polled cattle 
are to be found offered than those offered 
by Mr. Samuelson. Read his card.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


SCHMIDT’S DUROC JERSEYS. 


Eight good Duroc Jersey fall boars of 
September farrow are advertised by Jur- 
gen Schmidt of Everly, Ia., in this issue. 
These boars are sired by M. L. Model, a 
Crimson Wonder bred boar, and out of 
dams by Royal Muncie. Mr. Schmidt says 
that they are in good health, and that 
they are heavy boned, smooth kind, with 
good head and ears, and strong backs, 
and on good feet. He says that they are 
the pick of 38 head, and that he is pricing 
them very reasonable to make room for 
the spring pig crop. He also reports a 
choice line of March pigs, sired by Golden 
Wonder, a son of the many times state 
fair champion Long Wonder, and out 
of a Golden Model 2nd dam. ‘He invites 
personal inspection of both the fall and 
spring boars, or he will be glad to de- 
scribe and quote prices on these pigs by 
mail. They certainly ought to interest 
those wanting to buy a good Duroc Jer- 
sey boar.—Advertising Notice. 


THOSE FALL BOARS. 


Poland China big types are being priced 
elsewhere in this issue by Mr. J. H. Fitch, 
of Lake City, Iowa. Just remember it 
was Mr. Fitch who used and developed 
Black Orange, the grand champion boar 
at Illinois state fair last year. Included 
among the boars offered are several sired 
by Black Orange. The lance are by 
Big Van, by Big Bone and Giant King, 
by old Long King. Considering the 
prices asked, these boars should move 
out readily. Their dams. are likewise 
of big breeding. Mr. Fitch also main- 
tains a very choice herd of Angue cattle, 
and you will find his farm a good place 
to visit, whether it is Poland Chinas or 
Angus that is wanted. Look up his card 
in this issue, and write him for particu- 
lars. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 


AUCTIONEER KIEL, 


We call attention to the new auction 
advertisement of C. C. Keil, of Grinnell, 
Iowa, in this issue. Mr. Keil has been 
in the auction business for twenty-nine 
years, and has had many years of experi- 
ence as a breeder of pure-bred Short-horn 
eattle and Duroc Jersey hogs, making a 
success of the business. He has a wide 
acquaintance among live stock breeders, 
and this proves a valuable asset in the 
auction business, to which he is now giv- 
ing his full time. Mr. Keil has a nice 
lot of sales already booked for the com- 
ing year, but he is going to take a vaca- 
tion in California this summer. He ex- 
pects to leave for California about the 
20th, of June. Those who contemplate 
holding sales this fall, and who would 








like to secure the servcies of Mr. Keil, 
can write him up to June 26th at Grin- 
nell, lowa, or after that time the letters 
will be forwarded to him, and will re- 


receive prompt attention. He will be glad 
to send those interested his list of avail- 
able dates.—Advertising Notice. 

GOOD TAMWORTHS. 

J. B. Mackoy, Farragut, fa., has been 
quite successful in raising Tamworth 
prize winners. He reports a crop of over 
100 April pigs this year, and he also ad- 
vises us that he has a fine lot of fall 
boars ready for service, and of the right 
sort for the farmer and _ breeder. He 
says there is no disease in his country, 
and that stock is looking well. He re- 
ports his show herd as coming along 
nicely, and says he expects to represent 
Iowa interests in the Tamworth line to 
the best of his ability again this year, at 
Iowa, and also at the World’s Fair at San 
Francisco. Mr. Mackoy will be glad to give 
our readers information with regard to 
the Tamworth pigs he has on hand. 
Note his new advertisement in this week’s 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 

DUROCS TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. H. S. Fain of Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
recently sold one of his good fall boars, 
to be shipped this week to Edward Dun- 
bar of Manila, -.hilippine Islands. This 
is the first Duroc we have knowledge of 
being shipped to that country. It is not 
improbable that other shipments. will 
follow when people of that country ve- 
come famiiiar with this favored breed of 
swine. Harry has something like fifty 
fall pigs, and seventy of spring farrow, 
on his farm in training for future trade. 
—Advertising Notice. 


INVESTIGATE SILO FILLING 
MACHINERY. , 

/Our readers who are putting up a silo 
for the first ime this year should not 
overlook the fact that they will want a 
cutter, either individually or in connec- 
tion with some of the neighbors who are 
putting up a silo. Silo fillers are made 
in various sizes. If you want to do your 
own filling without the help of your neigh- 
bors, you will not want a large cutter. 
If you want to go in with your neighbors, 
so as to make a quick job of filling the 
‘silo, you will want a cutter with ample 
capacity, and an engine with ample ca- 
pacity to run it. There are a number of 
good ensilage cutters advertised in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and several advertise- 
ments appear on page 874 this week, and 
the manufacturers will be glad to send 
you information concerning their cutters, 
and to answer any questions you may 
wish to ask. The manufacturers can give 
those who are not familiar with the cut- 
ter proposition helpful information, and 
the literature the various manufacturers 
have issued should be particularly inter- 
esting.—Advertising Notice. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE SHOCK 
ABSORBERS. 


Any automobile owner who has tried 
shock absorbers is firmly convinced that 
they are a profitabe investment. They 
save lots of bumps and jolts to the occu- 
pants of the car, and they also keep the 
wheels to the ground, and this saves 
much wear and tear on tires. Shock ab- 
sorbers are an advantage to every part of 
the automobile, and they yield a usurious 
rate of interest on the investment. The 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company of 312 
Madison avenue, Chicago, Ill, call par- 
ticular attention to their Johns-Manville 
shock absorbers in a special advertise- 
ment on page 869, in which they also di- 
rect attention to their Carter carburetor, 
their J-M (Mezger) soot-proof spark 

lugs, their Long Horn, which sells for 
$500 complete, and other accessories. 
They have issued an interesting cata- 
logue, giving full particulars concerning 
their products, and the copy thereof can 
be had by writing them at the above ad- 
dress. If your dealer should not have 
their accessories, they will be glad to 
see that you are supplied. If you want 
the shock absorbers for example, send 
them a draft for $15.00, and they will see 
that you get them at once.—Advertising 
Notice. 





J. V. Cotta claims June 28 for a Jersey 
cattle sale at Fairfield, which he man- 
ages. Watch for particulars next week. 
—Advertising Notice. 

Guernsey bulls are advertised by Grant 
Enlow, Fairfield, Ia. Mr. Enlow has a 
most excellent little herd, free from in- 
ferior stock, and especially strong in the 
noted Glenwoods. His farm adjoins town. 
Write if interested.—Advertising Notice. 

Hereford bulls are advertised for sale 
by H. D. Clore, Lucas, lowa. He offers 
them in numbers from one to_ twenty, 
and from one to two years old—good, 
thick, growthy bulls at reasonable prices. 
Write Mr. Clore, if interested, mention- 
— Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

Auctioneer Carey M. Jones had the 
honor of being chief auctioneer at two 
very successful Iowa Short-horn sales 
last week, as will be noted by the report 
of the Weaver & Garden and Maasdam 
& Wheeler sales, elsewhere in this issue. 
‘He has been a leading all-around auc- 
tioneer for a good many years, being 
quite popular as an auctioneer of regis- 
tered draft horses, as well as of cattle. 
Col. Jones is president of the Jones Auc- 
tion School, No. Sacramento Blvd, 
Chicago, [ll., to which address communi- 
cations should be sent by those desiring 
his services.—Advertising Notice. 

Three yearlings, two bulls, 22 months 
old, and one Short-horn herd bull are 
advertised for sale by John F. Currier & 
Son of Indianola, I[a., in this issue. 
Messrs. Currier say that all of these bulls 
are good—the low-down blocky kind. 
Their herd bull, they say, is an excep- 
tionally good one. They think they have 
them priced where they will sell readily. 
They will be glad to furnish our readers 
with description and full particulars con- 
cerning the breeding of these bulls, or 
better still, they will be glad to have 
those who are interested to come to see 
them, as thev are satisfied that those 
who come will buy.—Advertising Notice. 
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THE GIBBS-MOLL SHORTHORN 
SALE. 


Unfortunately, May 27th, the day set 
for the Gibbs-Moll Short-horn sale at 
Kliemme, lowa, was a most distressing 
one, for holding a pure bred sale. It 
rained continually the greater part of the 
day, and a driving, cold east wind pre- 
vailed The rain came down in such a 
quantity that is was impossible to keep 
the sale tent staked, and, as a result, 
was taken down, and the selling was con- 
ducted as best they could in a corner of 
one of the barns. Necessarily, the at- 
tendance was not large. A number came 
in by train, however, which, together 
with the local crowd, made the sale pos- 
sible The attraction in females was 
Lady Victoria 2d and her cow calf. She 
topped the sale at $217.50, going to C. E. 
Kasischke of lowa. The good white Mer- 
ry Goods bull, Prince of Sterling, went 
to J. Kk. Miller of Iowa at $200.00 Under 
existing conditions, a number of bargains 
were picked up. M. C. Matern of lowa 
perhaps secured the lion’s share of these. 
Auctioneer J. L. Mellrath conducted the 
selling. Following is a list of those that 


sold for $100.00 and over: 
FEMALES. 
Lady Victoria 2d, Apr., '05 (and ec. 





calf): C. E. Kasischke, Buckeye, 

es . Sia cis Unies at .. - $217.50 
Orange Girl, Oct., '07; C. EF. Kae- 

SE ee ivavicuunckosana esse 125.00 
Village Semstress ith, Jan., ’09; 

M. Nelson, Forest City, Iowa.... 155.00 
Lady Goods 2d, Mar., °13; M. C. 

Matern, Wesley, Iowa .......... 100.00 
Duchess Lady, Nov., '10; Kk. J. Ar. 

nold, Klemme, Iowa .........+. 105.00 
Lady Marr, Oct., ’09; B. W. Broers, 

Mason City, lowa ........-. seen Se 
Clara 6th, Apr., 10; M. Nelson.... 440.00 
Rippling Stream, June, ‘08; M. 

DR. sccsnuppe nedees essa bucaene 110.00 
Whitefoot 6th, Feb., ’07; Jos. John- 

Bon: TEROUREE. BOWE 6 cbccecncsses 120.00 
Roan Beauty, Apr., ’07; N. Nelson, 

Forest City, TOW .....-scos. ey 50 
Lou Jenks 2d, Aug., ’11; Wm. Belle, 

CP 6. Cle en ewee 177.50 
Cherry Lou 2d, Sept., ’09; C. A. 

Arnold, Klemme, lowa ......... 152.50 
Lady Charmer, Apr., °12; Ed Ind- 

vick, Thompson, lowa ..... scove 263.50 

BULLS. 

Rupert G., June, ’OS; E. E. Perigo, ° 
Forest éity, OO —E ae secs 20.00 
Prince of Sterling, May, °13; J. E. 

Miller, Roan, Iowa ....<cccccccss 200.00 
Prairie Duke, Oct., °13; C. W. 
Steihl, Klemme, lowa .......... 100.00 
Rutford, Sept., ‘13: Kd. Indvick... 105.00 

SUMMARY. 

28 females old for $2,865; aver., $102.00 
12 bulls sold for $968.50; average, 80.00 


3.50; average, 96.00 
Advertising Notice. 


VACCINE FOR BLACKLEG. 
It is generally recognized that about the 


40 head sold for $: 





only preevntive for blackleg is vaccination, 
and where vaccination is practiced, it is 
very rare indeed that there are losses 
due to the disease \ very convenient 
and effective form of vaccine will be found 
in the Blacklegoids of Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Husbandry, De- 
troit, Mich. They are a little pill used 
with an injector, and it is an easy mat- 
ter to vaccinate a large bunch of calves 


with their injector and _ Blacklegoids. 
Some very interesting literature with ref- 
erence to vaccinating calves, and also 
some very interesting literature with re- 
gard to dips and dipping, has been issued 


by the Parke, Davis & Co., and they ad- 
Vise us that they will be glad to send 
this literature to our readers on request. 
They are makers of not only Blacklegoids, 
but of Kreso dip, which is extensively 
used all over the country, and which is 
recognized as one of the standard dips on 
the market. If there are any questions 


you wish to ask with regard to either 
dipping or vaccinating for blackleg, they 
will be glad to have their experts answer 
them and render you any assistance pos- 
sible. The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing them will be heartily ap- 
preciated.—Advertising Notice. 


—- 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


POLLED DURHAMS 


FOR SALE 


Eighteen head of double standard Polled Durham 
bulls for sale, mostly roans. and sired by Independ- 
ence, an extra good, deep, thick son of White Gaunt- 
let (by the noted Golden Gauntlet), with seven Polled 
crosses. Families represented are the Cruickshank 
Orange Blossom, Broadhooks, Sweet Brier, Rose 
Alpine, etc. These are a good lot of bulls in good 
thrifty condition. Prices reasonable. Farm near 
Rock Island and Milwaukee stations. Call or write, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Mm. YOAKAM & SON 
Webster, Keokuk County, lowa 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMORE OF ALTa 73105 and ITo BLAcK- 
BIRD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World's Fair at St. Louls. 7 
ready for service. #100 gets the best. 

WM. D. PRICE Holstein, lowa 


GUERNSEYS. 


— 


Guernsey Cattle for Sale 


Twenty head of registered cows, fifteen head of 
registered bred heifers, thirty head of high grade 
bred heifers and cows and twelve bead of registered 
bulls of serviceable ages. 
Alfred I. Stubbs. 























West Salem, Wis. 





~ REG. GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
9) —Champion blood lines—Glenwoods. from 9 to 12 
mos., $75 to $150. GRANT ENLOow, Fairfield, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal; roadster mare. 5 years old, chestnut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berkshire, 
Poland-China aud Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, Iowa 
State College, Ames. Lowa. 











SECOND ANNUAL OFFERING 








OF 


Rare Good Short-horns 








Choice, will sell. 


bulls. 


Christian Peterson, and 





More Than Half Are of the Choicest Scotch Breeding 


SALE WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


Pilot Mound, la., Tuesday, June (5 
40 Head Are Listed 


A dozen bulls sell and fifteen cows will have calves at foot. 
The bull attraction is Premier Archer 340730, son of the 
$8,000 Premier. Few as good herd bulls as Premier Archer 
have been offered in recent years. You must see him and his 
calves to appreciate him. Also the good herd bull, Victor’s 


We take great pride in presenting such a large array of really 
high class females. They are young cows that have proven 
unusual producers. They are queenly in appearance and they 
represent the most highly favored Scotch tribes. In short, 
there is little that could be desired in Short-horns that they do 
not possess. Heavy in calf and with calves at side by great 


The sale includes a good line of substantial young bulls suit- 
able for improving cattle conditions generally. 

The offering is the property of Geo. W. Cline, of Pilot Mound; 
Hanson Bros., of Dayton, Iowa. 

Sale will be held at the Cline farm near the Interurban Sta- 
tion of Wolf, between Boone and Ft. Dodge. All cars will be 
met at Wolf sale day. For catalog address 


GEO. W. GLINE, Pilot Mound, la. 


FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 




















DUROC JERSEYS. 





4 j j the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
now heads our herd of champion bred Durocs. A few fall boars 
by the champion Chief Model for sale. One is a reel show 


specimen. 


Address 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





HEAVY BONED DUROC JERSEY 


FALL BOARS OFFERED 


Good boars? Two are exceptionally good and not 
one that is undesirable. Their blood is of the three 
families: Crimson Wonder, Golden Model and Model 
Chief. They are heavy hammed and wide ribbea. 
Price $20 to $25, if taken soon. 


GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 


125 spring pigs coming on. Bred sow sale Jan. 14. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


forsale. A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. He is an outstanding boar, and his get 
will please. He is a boar that will makea reputation 
for any breeder if given acbance. For full particu- 
lars, address 


A. J. LEECH, 
DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Obio Chief, 
anda son of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getinearly. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
8 Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


of Sept. 1st farrow for sale. Five are sired by M. L. 
Model, a Crimson Wonder bred boar. and out of dams 
by Royal Muncie; three are by Royal Muncie 97129 
out of an Ohio Chief 4th dam. Al! in good health, 
heavy boned, smooth fellows with good head and 
ears, strong back and good feet, the pick out of a lot 
of 33. Priced reasonable to get more room for the 
spring crop. Also some choice March pigs sired by 
Golden Wonder, a son of the champion Long Wonder 
and out of a Golden Model 2d dam. 
JURGEN SCHMIDT, 


FALL BOARS 


offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
All are by the 940 1b. Crimson Wonder Prince, 
sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos. for $200, and 
Out of 600 and 700 lb. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herd of high grade Guernsey 
cattle. Address 


F. H. DICKEY, 





Luverne, Minn. 








Everly. Iowa 





Emmetsburg, towa 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all Kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text booke free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS APRIL 5 1915 CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. AlJlso instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 

The past season has been our best. 

Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


with C. C. KEIL, Grinnell, lowa 
29 years experience in selling live stock. Many years 
experience in breeding. A good judge of values and 
a wide acquaintance make my services especially 
valuable. Write for dates. 




















10 fine yearling boars 
Duroc Jersey Boars at reasonable prices. 
L. L. De YOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
a F Harlan, Iowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





—— 


JERSEYS. 


eee - 








q 
We have soid all the heifers and heifer Calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 





Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, co sidering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 


Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 











HOLSTEINS. 
hoice Young Bulls of 


. 

Best Breeding 
The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteing 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: juntop 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 


‘dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 


50 head, the very best breeding and blood lineg, 
Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 
ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years, 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAYW BROS., Waterloo, lowa 


Two Holstein Bulls for Sale 


Fourteen and eighteen months old, recorded, 
Write for prices and pedigree. 


W.J.A.IRVINE, Traer, lowa 


RED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm — 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls, 
Several] are suitable for showing this-fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron. lowa 


Bulis—Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, severs] 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 
Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulls, and some fine young bull calves from six 
eight months old. Some of these are from advanced 
registry dams. Call and see them or write 
E. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua. lowa 


Cedar Falls, lowa 














Algona, lowa 








HEREFORDS. 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


Several good quality Polled Hereford bulls for sale. 
One just turned two years, others younger. Older 
bulls sired by Buddy K. Write or come and see 
them. DAN MATAG, Laurel, lowa 


20 Hereford Bulls 


one and two years old. Herd bulls for breeder and 
farmer. Big, beefy bulls with quality. 


H. D. CLORE, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Thirty-two years a breeder of Hereford cattle. 














CHESTER WHITES. 


0. 1.C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages; bred gilts, service males, fall pigs either 
sex. Special prices on trios not akin. We have 
to pick from and they are all bred from prize wiD- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than any other herd in the country. We shipC.0. 
D., subject to your inspection.’ Write for show 


record and history of herd. 
Cass City, Mich. 





HARRY T. CRANUELL, ! 
CHESTER WHITES 


Two late spring boars for sale by Minn. ist, and & 
number of fall boar pigs sired by O. K. Mikado 24, 
grand champion boar Kansas state fair, 1915. Also® 
few outstanding gilts bred for May farrowing. 
GEO. BOBST., Hampton, lows 








O I C AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
-i.\. and gilts, all ages. Prolific. large 
type, choleraimmune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota. I!I. 





C BOARS, bred gilts and tried 
e ae « Sows. Quality and large litters. Spe 
cial prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, III. 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order ROW 
you save in two ways—express charges are less a0 
pigs cost less at 3 months than at 6 months of ge. 
Can furnish pairs not related. ‘ 
FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, S. Dak. 


d sows and 
Mule Foot Hogs. 272 °K cvice- 
able males. Booking orders for December farrowed 
Digs. MH. C. Alloway, Elsberry, Missour!- 
ase" 


TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready to move. as 

have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service. ¢ a 

right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your want 
+] 














J. B. MACHKOY Farragut. low 
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WALLACES’ 





FARMER 





SHOKRT-HOKNS. 


~~ SSPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short- horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts ail gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


2 roans, 2 reds and 1 white 


One.ood Princess Royal, 16 mos., red, sired by King 
Nonpareil 316913; one good year-old roan Cruick- 
shank Gwendoline, sired by Nonpareil Victor. Both 
thick fleshed, good quality bulls that will make good 
herd headers. Others of similar merit. Come and 
see them. Farm adjoinstown, Address 


C. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Some Choice Roans and Reds 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call er write. 


WH. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


25 Short-horn Bulls 


sired by Gloster’s Hear and Castleman 
370179; reds and roans in color; from 12 to 20 
mouths; from the best tribes of the breed and with 
style and quality that will please. Will also sell the 
herd bull Castleman, 4 years old, right in every 
way. If you need a herd bull, see us or write, 


LANAGHAN BROS., Charlotte, lowa 


20 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scotch Topped 


Frou: 12 to 20 months; sired by the 2400 pound sire, 
Sultan’s Calculator 334973. The smooth, 
beefy quality kind that will satisfy critical buyers— 
and at reasonable prices. Write or visit the farm. 


R. £. WATTS & SONS, Miles, lowa 


Qakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of suow calves, in pervice. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 











Mt. Pleasant, lowa 




















GALESBURG 
SHORT-HORN SALE 




















Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


G. J. McMASTER, 








45 Head—30 Females, 15 Bulls 


AT MARSH’S BARN 


Galesburg, lilinois, Tuesday, June (5th 


A select lot of the best of Scotch breeding. 

The contributors to thesaleare: C.J. McMaster, W. B. Cook, 
E. C. Morey, Nelson Stead and H.S. Brown—all reputable 
breeders of high class Short-horn cattle. 
best of Scotch matrons selling bred to Silverdale, Villager 
Omega, Sultan’s Archer, and other good sires. 
find an attractive lot of young bulls that will satisfy. 
want the best of the breed, write for the catalog and mention 





Buyers will find the 


They will also 
If you 


Altona, Illinois 


SOI HORNS. 


eee ere 


Short-horns for Sale 


Eight good young Scotch 
bulls, sired by Earl of 
’ Avondale and other good 
sires. Also ten good cows 
and heifers, mostly Scotch, 
bred to Earl of Avondale. 
Prices reasonable. Callor 
write. Address 
Grinnell, lowa 





G. A. BONEW ELL, 





Scotch Short-horn 
BULLS 


E now have for sale five good young 
Short-horn bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
and quality. Also a fine lot of caliwes coming on 
sired by Missie Marquis, the superior show bull and 
sire at head of herd. Call or write 


R. 0. MILLER, Lueas, Lucas Co., iowa 
GLENDALE 
SHORT-HORNS 


Three Scotch yearling bulls for sale. 
Extra good ones. Sired by the 2500 Ib. Canadian 
grand champion, Imp. Jilts Victor 308836. Save time 
and expense by calling on me first. 


C. L. McCLELLAN, Lowden, lewa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, 








Rockwell City, lowa 





THE SCOTCH BULL 


White Sox Marsha! 385420 


for sale. A 3-year-old proven sire of worth. Fully 
guaranteed and priced to sell. Write for full 
description. 

oOo. Mm. C. BRANJORD, 


Short-horn Bulls and Heifers 


Sired by the geod Scoteh bull, King Nonparel! 
347290; in ages, from one to two years, and the good, 
useful, practical kind, of the best tribes of the breed. 
Write us or visit Prairie Heart Farm. Prices right 
WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption. Mercer Co., Ill 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WALKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


Elisw ‘orth, low a 





























POLAND-CHINAS. 








CHOICE BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 


Sired by the 1000-l1b. Wonder Jumbo and a son of the noted $1500 boar, Longfellow Jr. 


fellows (cholera immune) at $30 each. 


B. F. MARMION, 


Big. growthy, lengthy 


Will pay express charges on the first-ten orders. 


Farmington, lowa 





ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 lbs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 lbs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 
and 1!290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to2 years 
old. Residencein town. H. L. COBB & SON, 
independence, lowa. ‘a 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F, CERWINSKE, 


Short-horn Bulls—Scotch 


Reds and roans of best Scotch breeding and good 
en h to head herds. Priced to sell. 


J, &, WESTROPE, 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


ym 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELO BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 
Herd Est. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “<2: 


ve bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves. a 
humber straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old. bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, lowa 


N Roan Scotch Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
calved July 27th, 1913, also 4 red Scotch bulls around 





Rockford, lowa 





Harlan, lowa 











One year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK. Eelmond, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds of serviceable ages, sired by Nonpareil 
Brigand, by Imp. Nonpareil Brigand. One is a Vil- 
lage Bud, and ts a good, thick, smooth Scotch bull, 
ata very moderate price. 

Ww. ™. EK. SUMMERVILLE, Manning, lowa 


SHORT- HORN BULLS 


Seven young bullg to offer suitable for immediate 
use. All good, straight. thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
2 where it will attract any farmer wanting a 


bull. Address 
IRA CHASE & SON, 


Bates Short-horn Bulls 


from 10 to 20 months old. Also our herd bull, Water- 
loo Duke 323848. Sire, Acomb Duke of Riverside 
134232, Imp. Waterloo Duchess. All reds, and good 
ones. at farmera’ prices. Address 
John F. Currier & Son, 











Buck Grove, ia. 





Indianola, ia. 





40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Black Orange, grand champion boar of 
Illinois state fair, 1914; Big Van, ason of Big Bone, 
and Giant King, a son of the 1100 pound Long King. 
These pigs weigh up to 225 Ibs. Price $25 and $30 
each if taken soon. Address 


JOHN H. FITCH, Lake City, Iowa 


FOR SALE 


Bis Type Poland - Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, all 
ages; one aged herd boar; one yearling boar; fall 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to sell. Write for parti- 
culars and describe what you want. We'll fill your 


order. Address 
Rolfe, iowa 





Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
in thin flesh. Great length, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup. Four are top notchers. Aiso one 
splendid two-year-old herd boar, Glant Look 
207741. Our blood lines and prices wii! please. 


Address GUSTAY PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 





Mm. P. HANCHER, 
OUR MOTTO 


LARGE P | d Chi With 
ponewo FOlana= inas QUALITY 
Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
northwest lowa. Write for descriptions or let us 
know your wants. We wil! price the pigs right. 
One herd boar, fall boar and gilts. March boar and 
gilts open. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 
last fall. GEORGE GLYNN, 
R. 2, Sioux HRapids, lowa 





HORSES. 





2040 lb. black 3-year-old stallion; 


2-year-old, my own raising. Sound. 


guarantee them. Fast trains all direc oe 
FRED CHANDLER, 


three 1900 Ib. black 3-year-olds; 
two 1950 Ib. black 4- year-olds: a 1970 lb. 3-year-old and a 2190 Ib. 4- 
year-old, greys; a 1580 1b. and two 1630 ib. black 2-year-olds; a 1640 lb. grey 
Registered Percherons. 
2260 ib, black Imported horse and mostiy from imported mares. 


CHARITON, IOWA 


Sired by 
I will 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also essen mares in foal. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 
Come and see them. 


Mention this paper. 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three, four and tive years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Gnaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier. with quality 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 

Independence, lowa 





Lefebures’ Beigians 


Largest Collection on Earth 

Over 130 head on hand. Twoim- 
portations received in 1914, before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old. 
A numberof home bred stallions. 


Write for catalog and circulars. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 








Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 toe 4 Years O%d 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-oild. Prize winning 
Scotch Poiled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, lilinois 





I will make a special inducement to jack custom- 
era during the summer months. I have 


45 JACKS 


I want to sel! this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jack season begins again and lasts 
until winter. I have the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United States. 
I also — ea = of good stallions. 

L. DeCLOW. Propriet 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, iowa 





POLLED DUKRHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430 


One choice yearling and a few ca.ves soon old 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SOM, Chariton, lowa 


HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bul! 
sired by the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also, 
Indian KHunner ducks and Barred Rock 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 
of Kansas City. Call or write. 
Cc. J. WOODS, 





Chiles, Kansas 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-hornms. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, X10401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for saie; also few females. 








Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
Males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





Laurens, lowa 





ABERDERP- ANGUS. 


a_eeeer 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 
yearling bulis—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Biack Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, iswa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls for sale, Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 ib. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271, a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


W. S$. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Six young bulls of the Blackbird familly and sired 
by Blackbird bulls. Prices reasonable. 


RAY CLINE, Knoxville, lowa 











HORSES. 


Recorded Percheron Stud Colt For Sale 


Two yrs. old May 9. Heavy boned. good disposition. 
Priced right if sold atonce. D. Rowland, Lanark, [1]. 
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OPED SMU ARV S 


“A Rubber Chain pocunh built on a a Powerful Modern Tire’’ 
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= Do away with guess- pay pry tires — prove for yourself 
: that our Challenge Tire—the popular-priced 
i. “Chain Tread” i 5 s the real economy tire 


You don’t have to take any man’s word about the mileage given by our 
challenge “Chain Tread” Tires. 


Find out for yourself just what you get in actual mileage by keeping a 
Tire Record. 


Let “Chain Tread” Tires stand or fall on the record you keep. 


“Chain Tread” Tires | 


Safety experts acknowledge our rubber chain tread, built on this powerts! c 
modern tire, to be an absolutely marvelous anti-skid device. % 


Pr 




















: “Chain Treads” are not simply a fancy design stamped on a tire—they are 
e real anti-skid tires. Send your name and address, for a set of Free Tire Record 


Blanks, to United States Tire Company, Broadway at 58th St., N. Y. City 
‘Chain Tread ’’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitutes 


United StatesTires @> 


<< 
ie. 
Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 
(Operating 46 Factories) 
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